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PIUS XII AND THE COLLECTIVITY 
OF MODERN ERRORS 


HE reception the secular press of our 

country accorded the first Encyclical 

given to the world by Pope Pius XII 
was favorable indeed. Editorials written in 
praise of the document were numerous, proba- 
bly because their authors interpreted the docu- 
ment as directed against the Totalitarian 
States, particularly their dictators, but before 
all Herr Hitler. No other ruler, no other sys- 
tem of government, so the writers seem to 
think, is capable of the transgression of right 
and the abuse of power to which our Holy Fath- 
er objects, except those now in the mind of all 
men. Remove these evil individuals, let the 
peoples now subjected to their tyrannies adopt 
our democratic system of government, and all 
will be well! There was no thought given, evi- 
dently, to the sound reasoning of Jacques Mari- 
tain—who for a time at least pleased our Lib- 
erals greatly because of the attitude adopted by 
him toward Spain— that ‘‘we are witnessing 
the historical liquidation of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau’s world.” The mistakes committed by 
Democracy in recent years, Maritain thinks, are 
both evident and inevitable. “The fatality op- 
posing modern Democracy,” he observes, “is 
the fatality of the false philosophy of life which 
has for a century corrupted the original prin- 
ciple of life and paralyzed internally this prin- 
ciple, until all self-confidence has been lost. In 
the meanwhile, the dictator States, possessed 
of a better knowledge of Machiavelli, have all 
the confidence in their principle, which is based 
on brutal power and deceit. This development 
will continue until the root of the evil will have 
been discovered.” Only then, Maritain de- 
clares, will the redeeming principle he has in 
mind exert its influence. “If the western De- 
mocracies,” he continues, ‘are not to be swept 
away, if a night centuries long is not to descend 
on our civilization, then the Democracies must 
discover the life principle in all of its purity— 
which is justice, justice and charity, whose 
origin is in God. They must develop anew their 
political philosophy and with it regain the sense 
of justice and heroism by returning to God.”') 


Such thoughts were alien to our newspaper 


1) Quotations translated from an essay of Maritain: 
“The Twilight of Civilization.” 


writers and therefore their editorials on the 
Encyclical expressed a one-sided view. Thus, 
while the following widely quoted statement 
from the News, of Chicago, is unassailable, it 
is apt to create a false impression: 

“Unequivocally, in language whose very re- 
straint serves but to emphasize its finality, the 
head of the Roman Church ranges that insti- 
tution against the idea which credits the State 
with unlimited authority.” 

But Pius XII says much more than just this 
in his first Encyclical. He goes to the very root 
of things; in fact, Nationalism and Totali- 
tarianism are for Pius XII, as for any well 
informed Catholic, merely among the many 
errors which have for more than a century 
plagued, and continue to plague, mankind. 
Moreover, while discussing the grave problems 
the present generation must deal with, the Holy 
Father emphasizes the need of building peace, 
both domestic and international, on a stronger 
and more permanent foundation than that upon 
which men have presumed to erect the civiliza- 
tion now tottering. ‘No, Venerable Brethren,”’ 
the Pope exclaims, “‘safety does not come to 
people from external means, from the sword, 
which can impose conditions of peace but does 
not create peace. Forces that are to renew the 
face of the earth should proceed from within, 
from the spirit.’2) And continuing, Pius XII 
stresses the means to be adopted “‘once the bit- 
terness and the cruel strife of the present have 
ceased.” It is both the Vicar of Christ and the 
experienced statesman utters the following 
weighty counsel, a veritable mene, mene thekel 
phares, addressed to the rulers of nations as 
well as to the citizens of every country proud 
in the enjoyment of democratic prerogatives: 

“The new order of the world, of national and 
international life, must rest no longer on the 
quicksands of changeable and ephemeral stand- 
ards that depend only on the selfish interests 
of groups and individuals. No, they must rest 
on the unshakable foundation, on the solid rock 
of natural Jaw and of Divine Revelation. 
There the human legislator must attain to their 
balance, that keen sense of moral responsi- 
bility, without which it is easy to mistake the 
boundary between the legitimate use and the 
abuse of power. Thus only will his decision 
have internal consistency, noble dignity and 


2) Summi Pontificatus, Natl. Cath. Welfare Conf. 
edition, p. 33. 
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religious sanction, and be immune from selfish- 
ness and passion.” 

Far from assuming the unrest now existing 
in the world to be due merely to Totalitarian- 
ism and the international complications caused 
by the false ideologies on which it rests, Pius 
XII at once adds to the admonition quoted the 
further counsel: 

“For true though it is that the evils from 
which mankind suffers today come in part 
from economic instability, and from the 
struggle of interests regarding a more equal 
distribution of the goods which God has given 
man as a means of sustenance and progress, it 
is not less true that their root is deeper and 
more intrinsic, belonging to the sphere of re- 
ligious belief and moral convictions which have 
been perverted by the progressive alienation 
of the peoples from the unity of doctrine, faith, 
customs and morals which once was promoted 
by the tireless and beneficent work of the 
Church. If it is to have any effect, the re-edu- 
cation of mankind must be, above all things, 
spiritual and religious [italics ours]. Hence, 
it must proceed from Christ as from its in- 
dispensable foundation; must be actuated by 
justice and charity.’’?) 

Let men ponder the significance and mean- 
ing of these few words: “The re-education of 
mankind.” They signify at once that men have 
strayed from the truth and must now be 
brought back to Christ. “The accomplishment 
of this task of regeneration,” the Encyclical 
goes on to declare, “. .. is an essential and ma- 
ternal office of the Church. Committed to her 
by the Divine Founder, the preaching of the 
Gospel, by which are inculcated upon men 
truth, justice and charity, and the endeavor to 
implant its precepts solidly in mind and con- 
science, is the most noble and fruitful work for 
peace.”” But it is exactly the endeavor of the 
Church to fulfill what is her present pre- 
eminent mission—the re-education of mankind, 
“the accomplishment of this task of regenera- 
tion,” meets with the disapproval of an agnos- 
tic world on the one hand and the opposition of 
those who “consider the State as something ul- 
timate to which everything else should be sub- 
ordinated and directed,’ to use the Pope’s 
words. 

The error which attributes to the State un- 
limited authority is not a new heresy by any 
means. The Church has grappled with it re- 
peatedly in the course of her history. The Syl- 
labus errorum of Pius IX, held up to the con- 
tempt of men by the Liberals of the latter part 
of the 19th century, condemned it as specifically 
as now does the Encyclical of Pius XII. It was 
on the 8th of December, 1864, the former Pope 
censured the following doctrine: Reipublicae 
status, utpot omnium jurium origo et fons, jure 
quodam pollet nullis circumscriptis limitibus 
(The State is the origin and fountain head of 


3) Ibid., p. 33-34. 


all rights and, therefore, enjoys a right without. 
limitations). Similarly the Syllabus dated 
April 13, 1938,4) makes manifest the error of 
“nagan statolatry,” which term is found in the 
Encyclical Non abbiamo bisogno, of June 29, 
1931. Pius XI, who so clearly perceived the far 
reaching implications and consequences of this 
pernicious idea, never tired of warning against 
a danger so enticing and deceiving as that of 
which he said: ‘The ideas back of such theories. 
[as those of a totalitarian kind] are of a par- 
ticularly serious nature, because those, who de- 
clare everything belongs to the Collectivity, 
also assert the Collectivity to be something di- 
vine. Thereby the individual is made an idol 
of, but in a new manner: there arises a new 
kind of social pantheism.”’ 

These words, addressed to the members of 
a pilgrimage organized by the Confederation 
Francaise des Travailleurs Chrétiens (French 
Federation of Christian Workingmen), are of 
far greater importance than has been recog- 
nized. They reveal a danger few suspect and 
likewise the secret which explains at least in 
part the fascination the Totalitarian State ex- 
ercises on not a few. 

Need any one wonder, Pius XII should speak 
of this error as one ‘pernicious to the well- 
being of the nations and to the prosperity of 
that great human society which gathers to- 
gether and embraces within its confines all 
races.” “It is,” says our Holy Father, “the 
error contained in those ideas which do not 
hesitate to divorce civil authority from every 
kind of dependence upon the Supreme Being— 
First Source and absolute Master of man, and 
of Society—and from every restraint of a High- 
er Law derived from God as from its First 
Source.” Because of the denial of God’s auth- 
ority and the sway of His law, “the civil 
authority as an inevitable result, tends to at- 
tribute to itself that absolute autonomy which 
belongs exclusively to the Supreme Maker.’’5) 

In the present Encyclical the Holy Father 
does not animadvert to Liberalism; but he does 
make it clear that what he condemns has its 
roots in the false doctrines inaugurated by a 
former generation of men. “The present age,” 
his Holiness declares, “by adding new errors 
to the doctrinal aberrations of the past, has 
pushed them to extremes which lead inevitably 
to a drift toward chaos.” It is, before all else, 
the denial and rejection of a universal norm of 
morality, for individuals as well as for the so- 
cial life and for international relations, consti- 
tutes so serious a threat. “We mean,” Pius XII 
continues, “the disregard so common nowadays, 
and the forgetfulness of the natural law itself, 
which has its foundation in God . . .’’) 

It is obvious, this Encyclical does more than 


*) This Syllabus, chiefly directed against racism, 
was published by the Sacred Cong. of Seminaries and 
Universities. It is not known sufficiently. 

5) Encycl., ed. cit., pp. 22-23. 
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condemn the totalitarian ideology. While the 
Pope’s rejection of the autocracy of the State 
may be as wormwood to those engaged in pro- 
moting the idea “which credits the State with 
unlimited authority,” the statesmen who shape 
the destinies of the democracies should heed well 
the truth of observations such as this—and they 
are numerous in the Encyclical—: “In our days 
dissensions come not only from the surge of 
rebellious passion, but also from a deep spiri- 
tual crisis which has overthrown the sound 
principles of private and public morality.’’’) 
Thus the recent Encyclical stresses what the 
world does not desire to be told. Pius XII out- 
laws what is fashionable in the world of mod- 
ern thought. That the world should have 
deigned to hear him is probably explained by 
the fact that non-Catholics concentrated their 
attention chiefly on the Pope’s severe arraign- 
ment of statolatry. This particular error they 
abhor—at present. What ever else Pius XII 
speaks of is, so the world thinks, of less im- 
portance. Catholics, on the other hand, will 
mark and ponder the Holy Father’s meaning- 
ful words that excessive Nationalism and per- 
nicious Totalitarianism are but two “among the 
many errors which derive from the poisoned 
source of religious and moral agnosticism.’’’) 
F. P. KENKEL 


THE CORPORATIVE ORGANIZA- 
TION OF VOCATIONAL GROUPS 


HE deep undercurrent of our times, in 

spite of surface indications that might 

deceive some, is towards a greater con- 
cern for the common good as opposed to the as- 
sertion of private rights and individual initi- 
ative.” Surely this is reason enough why a 
study of the corporative organization of society 
merits. attention of serious minded men and 
women everywhere. This corporative organ- 
ization of economic activity, as proposed by 
Pope Pius XI, has been most carefully ana- 
lyzed and clearly explained by Rev. Charles P. 
Bruehl, Ph.D., in a masterly work, ‘The Pope’s 
Plan for Social Reconstruction.” (The Devin 
Adair Co.) 

Unquestionably civilization is passing beyond 
the era of rugged individualism. Unrestrained 
economic initiative, unrestricted competition, 
liberalistic capitalism, all have contributed 
towards a vast productivity. But these unre- 
strained activities ‘“may be regarded as the most 
prolific source of our economic ills and 
wrongs.” “It is no longer a question of the ef- 
ficiency of production, but of the purpose of 
production.” Social aspects of property and of 
production, these are the questions of the day. 
And if men do not resort to voluntary economic 
co-operation, the evils of economic liberalism 


7) Ibid., p. 15. 
8) Ibid., p. 16. 
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will be far exceeded by the excesses of mass 
domination and political dictatorship. 

In the early chapters of his work, Father 
Bruehl indicates and explains the causes of our 
present social discontent. False concepts as to 
human liberty and property rights, unscientific 
and selfish uses of machinery for increased 
production, unscrupulous manipulations of cor- 
porations and of banking control, and most im- 
portant of all, a ruthless disregard of the so- 
cial well being of human persons, these social 
errors have contributed to an unstable eco- 
nomic condition which is far from satisfactory. 
How could it be otherwise, because experience 
and reason have proven that “liberalistic own- 
ership or liberalistic capitalism, by holding out 
excessive prizes, overestimates the growth of 
this naturally praiseworthy trait (self-inter- 
est), and converts it into an unrestrained pur- 
suit of material possessions that breeds an un- 
healthy, unholy and morbid selfishness.” 

Father Bruehl pays great attention to the 
principle of man’s natural right to possess pri- 
vate property, and clearly shows that this 
natural right is indeed a right not of an ideal 
man, nor of an economic man, but of a real 
man. The real man is living today in a vastly 
complex social environment in which social re- 
lationships must be respected. Consequently it 
would be false to assert that this right to ac- 
quire property has no limitations, or that prop- 
erty holders are restricted in no way regarding 
the use they may make of property. 

As asserted by Pope Leo XIII, “Every man 
has by nature the right to possess property as 
his own.” The cause of a right is law, and of 
a natural right the cause is the natural law of 
human nature. All law, to be just, must be an 
ordination for the common good. Therefore 
Father Bruehl is correct in saying, “‘the more 
one emphasizes the natural right of man to pri- 
vate property, the less will one be inclined to 
endorse the prevailing system of liberalistic 
capitalism which has an inherent tendency to 
render this important right illusory and unat- 
tainable for the many.” “Private ownership 
must be preserved, both in the interests of the 
individual and for the good of the community. 
The difficulty consists in duly restricting the 
rights of private property without destroying 
them.” 

This brings up the question of the social use 
of property. The obligation of property hold- 
ers to respect just social demands is an obliga- 
tion especially of industrialists and capitalists 
in our present age of mass production. And 
the real question to be solved in regard to the 
social use of property, is how far should the 
free exercise of business and industry be left 
under the control of those who represent own- 
ership. From the standpoint of the common 
good, unrestricted business with private profit 
and dividends as supreme objectives, has prov- 
en itself to be a mixture of good and evil. How 
ridiculous a situation in which human beings 
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“have to go without food because there is too 
much of it’ “A situation so lamentably illogi- 
cal cannot right itself.” The new social prob- 
lem which confronts modern society is how to 
distribute the output of an immensely produc- 
tive world. “Human ingenuity has solved the 
problem of increased needs of a growing popu- 
lation; human ingenuity will also be able to 
contrive a solution of proper distribution.” 

According to Father Bruehl, the proper so- 
lution of the social problem must begin with 
the principle of co-operation for the common 
good. This is not proposed as a new principle 
of social well being. ‘‘A profession seeks pri- 
marily the welfare of society.” There is per- 
sonal ambition among the members of the pro- 
fession, but as a group working in harmony, 
the members must keep in mind always the so- 
cial good. Business activity, by producing 
wealth and employment, has proven itself a so- 
cial good. But business and industry, as voca- 
tions, are not, as a rule, motivated by a desire 
to promote the common good. St. Thomas, in 
his treatise, “The Governance of Rulers,” 
makes clear the obligation of rulers to be on 
guard lest business men, in seeking their own 
profits, act in opposition to the common good. 
This same principle of social life, as Father 
Bruehl says, is of prime importance in the com- 
plicated social-economic relationships of mod- 
ern business. ‘‘The economic order must again 
be thoroughly subordinated to the welfare of 
society.” 

Father Bruehl’s work divides logically into 
two sections. In the first part of the book false 
principles and practice opposed to the common 
good are made manifest, and the true funda- 
mental principles of social well being are clari- 
fied. The second section of the work is devoted 
to corporative organization in theory and prac- 
tice. All that is written in the early chapters 
is in preparation for this discussion of corpo- 
rative organization, as the basis of a sound so- 
cial reconstruction. As the vocational institu- 
tions are to be autonomous institutions, there 
can be no question of identifying corporative 
organization with the Corporate State or with 
Fascism. The vocational institutions are to be 
non-political, but they are to have legal recog- 
nition in their function of regulating various 
aspects of industrial activity which pertain to 
the social welfare.. Consequently vocational 
institutions cannot exercise their proper func- 
tions under the dictatorship of State Abso- 
lutism. 

Most certainly corporative organization is 
opposed to the unrestricted competition of lib- 
eralistic Capitalism. But it is simply impos- 
sible to continue laissez faire Capitalism if we 
are to have social peace and security. The pres- 
ent trend everywhere is to check liberalistic ac- 
tivity by means of governmental domination of 
business. And unless there is set up a frame- 
work of voluntary co-operation in economic af- 
fairs, the State will interfere more and more 


with those activities which, as Pope Pius XI 
asserted, should be managed by those who are 
participants in economic endeavor. To fore- 
stall dictatorship all those engaged in the same 
trade or profession should voluntarily agree to: 
establish harmonious co-operation for the bene- 
fit both of their own group and of the com- 
munity. 

All this cannot be accomplished merely by an 
expression of majority will or by mandate. So- 
cial forms, to be of any dependable stability, 
must develop through natural growth. Neither 
State Absolutism nor ‘iron’ discipline is the 
proper technique of procedure. As Father 
Bruehl himself says, according to Pope Pius XI 
it is sound reason that makes clear the neces- 
sity of occupational associations. Therefore 
the technique in social reconstruction should be 
social education coupled with prudent pro- 
cedure in experimentation. True it is that in 
social life there must be discipline, but a disci- 
pline based upon moral principles which are in 
perfect conformity with sound reason, and a 
discipline based upon reasonable understanding 
of the social obligations not merely of property 
holders but of all who by their activities or 
functions contribute to the production of wealth 
and the common good. 

Possibiy it may be said that Father Bruehl 
does not go far enough towards explaining how 
this sound discipline is to be effected in the 
United States where we are at a disadvantage: 
1) of lacking homogeneous units, especially in 
our large cities. 2) of historical development 
through an economic liberalism which has, in 
the past, helped in a very rapid production of 
resources. 3) of an educational system which 
has not stressed social well being, which has 
made an ideal of the so called self-made man, 
and which does not stress the importance of re- 
ligion and the moral law. 

But Father Bruehl has done an excellent 
work in exposing the causes of our present diffi- 
culties in social-economic maladjustment, and 
he has explained in detail the principles of ‘The 
Pope’s Plan for Social Reconstruction.” Most 
important of all, he has demonstrated the fact 
that voluntary vocational associations are in 
keeping with sound practical reason. There- 
fore the author has produced a book which 
should be studied not only by Catholics, but 
also by all who have at heart a desire for social 
peace and prosperity, as the object of human 


co-operation. 
operation Jos. F. MACDONNELL, S.J. 


‘The new morality is only the old immorality 
with a thin veneer of respectability. Its object 
is to provide some kind of soi-disant scientific 
or ethical justification for giving rein to one’s 
passions, on the specious plea of the necessity 
of self-expression or development of personali- 
ty. It is a case of finding pleasant synonyms 


for sin. 
ARCHBISHOP DOWNEY 
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DEMOCRACY IN ANCIENT GREECE 


Its Origin, Rise and Decline 
(Concluded) 


S will be seen, Solon made some drastic 
changes. If he did not satisfy all the 
ambitions of the common people (‘‘dé- 

mos’)—for only citizens of the wealthiest 
classes could be elected as archons, etc.—he 
yet curtailed the privileges of the rich to an ex- 
tent which they were far from accepting tame- 
ly. In modern parlance, the old clique of big 
landlords tried to sabotage Solon’s reforms and 
as a consequence it came to a rising of the com- 
mon people who were led by one of the poorer 
aristocrats, one Pisistratus. 


The first coup in 561 did not succeed, and it 
was only in 546 that Pisistratus forced the ag- 
rarian die-hards either to give in or to emi- 
grate. The lands of the latter were confiscated 
and distributed among his landless followers; 
for the rest Pisistratus’ program was the full 
application of Solon’s Constitution. But the 
anomalous point was that this constitution did 
not at all provide for a de facto ruler, based on 
military force, as Pisistratus turned out to be. 
He became what the Greeks called a ‘“‘tyran- 
nos” and what we have come to call a dictator; 
but the peculiarity of this Athenian dictator- 
ship consisted in that the dictator neither en- 
tered the constitution nor set it aside, but rath- 
er maintained it from without as its supreme 
guardian, as “Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth,” if we may borrow this term from Eng- 
lish History. 

For the time being this “protection” of de- 
mocracy worked. Pisistratus had convinced 
his Athenians that without him they would lose 
even such rights as they now possessed. At his 
death in 527 his sons Hippias and Hipparchus 
succeeded him, but in the end the banished 
aristocrats, backed by a Spartan army, re- 
turned, only to find themselves once more 
turned out by a general revolt of the démos, as 
soon as the Spartan army had gone back home 
(508 B. C.). Following the leadership of one 
Cleisthenes, the common people, now in full 
power, reformed the Solonian Constitution in 
a further democratic sense. 

The main aim of these new reforms was to 
do away with the wealth test altogether, as well 
as with the family test; ail free men, hence- 
forth without distinction were to possess equal 
citizenship rights. For this purpose the people 
were assigned to ten freshly created clans, a 
quite artificial division further gerrymandered 
so as to cut across all former economic, social 
and political grouping. On these ten clans 
(“phylé’’) thus created the whole social organ- 
ization was built up; in the army ten regiments, 
each electing its own general, in the civil ad- 
ministration a Council of 500 (50 from each 
phylé), who have to function as committees of 
50, each for one-tenth of a year. To make quite 


sure of absolute equality, occupants of govern- 
mental posts were no longer elected, but chos- 
en by lot!) ; and if even so there should be 
some one who, by rising above a safe average 
mediocrity, might exert undue influence, there 
was the amazing power of “ostracism” given 
to the Hkklesia, to banish anybody for ten 
years, not for having done anything wrong, but 
simply for seeming a trifle too prominent. 

This reformed constitution seems an almost 
crazy structure in its fanaticism for equality. 
The fact remains that it is under this constitu- 
tion that Athens was able to withstand the al- 
most crushing superiority of a highly efficient 
and strongly centralized empire like Persia; 
and that under this constitution Athens reached 
a cultural eminence rivaled by few, if any, 
countries before or after. The constitution of 
Cleisthenes in fact does not even mark the peak 
of the democratic evolution. When one of their 
admirals, Cimon, seemed to show a somewhat 
excessive admiration for Sparta and was sus- 
pected of wanting to remould the constitution 
backwards towards a Solonian modicum of de- 
mocracy, not only was he himself ostracized, 
but the constitution was further democratically 
tightened up in 462, in accordance with a pro- 
posal put forward by Ephialtes. 

The reforms of Ephialtes took the last ves- 
tige of power from the Areopagus and trans- 
ferred it to the Ekklesia. More important still, 
in order to make political equality economically 
practicable alike for rich and poor, citizens 
serving on the Council or as soldiers or as ju- 
rors, or even attending dramatic performances 
(originally part of the State religion), were 
paid by the State. 

The following period is rightly named the 
Periclean Age of Athens. Pericles, a descend- 
ant of Cleisthenes, had been one of Ephialtes’ 
lieutenants and upon the latter’s assassination 
(in 461) had become leader of the democrats. 
It is under Pericles’ guidance that this astound- 
ing form of government not only worked weil, 
but achieved the most brilliant results Athens 
was ever to know. And yet consider how un- 
workable such a constitution looked: its direct- 
ly exercised democracy knew neither Presi- 
dent nor Cabinet, neither Parliament nor pro- 
fessional civil service. The people at large both 
made laws and interpreted them; the people at 
large, seated on the hillside of the Pnyx, were 
the sovereign authority, who made peace and 
war, received foreign ambassadors and ap- 
pointed their own, discussed policy and issued 
instructions. What a system, where it is im- 
possible to fix responsibility and no limit is set 
to criticism! Amazing as this constitution 
seems with its mania for leveling and its phobia 
of restraint, far more amazing still is surely 
the fact that it not merely worked, but worked 
well, that under it the City and its maritime 


1) This seems to have been the result of a later 
amendment, of the year 487. 
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empire were efficiently governed, better in fact 
than previously; that the Persian Empire was 
kept at bay and piracy suppressed, that trade 
and industry flourished and one of the greatest 
contributions to human civilization was made. 

Did it work, not by its intrinsic merits, but 
because the démos of Athens were content to 
be guided by a political genius such as Pericles 
was? It almost looks like it, for with the re- 
moval of this one man (who died in 429) the 
whole edifice of Athenian grandeur came tum- 
bling down. 

The Decline 


An analysis of this downfall is all the more 
necessary, as it will shed additional light on the 
nature of that reform of democracy which Ath- 
ens alone knew. 

Through the Peloponnesian War (431-404) 
Athens was cast down from her position as 
Hegemon (“leader”) of Greece and never re- 
gained it—for the ultimate reason that the 
Greek Cities that had come under the sway of 
Athens hated her as “The Tyrant City.” It is 
the crass Imperialism of Athens, which had 
turned the Delian Confederacy of equal allies 
against Persia into a Maritime Empire, in 
which Athens lorded it over tribute-paying, 
subject cities—it is this imperialism which 
made all the latter cities rally to Sparta, in 
order to shake off the Athenian yoke. 

Athens a democracy’? Sure enough, as far 
as her own citizens were concerned: but democ- 
racy not only began at home, it stopped there. 
The ruling caste had been widened, among its 
members an almost mechanical equality had 
been attempted; but it always remained a rul- 
ing caste over subject people—over slaves at 
home, and- compulsory “allies” abroad. Small 
wonder that this democracy bore in itself the 
germ of decay. When tribute money, exacted 
by the brute force of naval superiority, was 
distributed among the free citizens of Athens, 
their own devotion to their beloved city began 
to “pay,” and the first step from self-sacrifice 
to venality, from democracy to demagogy, from 
Pericles to Cleon, had been taken. 

The terrible years of war and pestilence that 
ensued had completed the utter demoralization. 
The hard times of want and brutality had bred 
selfishness and substituted for devotion to the 
common good an individualist outlook. The 
devastation of the countryside, the free play 
given to bloodlust and all the worst passions, 
had not merely obscured the ideal of “the good 
life,” but had rendered its practice impossible. 
Individualism replaced public spirit—but with- 
out a public spirited démos, democracy becomes 
unworkable. The Sophists had their share in 
the general calling into question of traditional 
standards of conduct and belief. What won- 
der, that under the stress of adversity civic 
duty, self-discipline and self-sacrifice came to 
be derided as out of date and to be cast aside 
as meaningless. The military duties for the 
defense of the City had been transferred from 


the citizens to the mercenaries—the military 
virtues thus became despised, together with the 
ceaseless internecine war itself. With the mili- 
tary, the civic virtues vanished before a gen- 
eral selfish aloofness, which was only too well 
justified. by the debasement of public life. in 
such an atmosphere democracy cannot thrive 
and Athenian democracy was not of the sort to 
prove an exception to this rule. 

In flat contradiction to the principle of de- 
mocracy it had based itself on slavery within 
and imperialism without—in a way, the selfish- 
ness of individualism had carried the process 
merely a logical step forward. These little 
Greek City States went on talking of equality 
and independence—and in the name of it butch- 
ered each other. Democracy, even if it was 
able to work in the City itself, never was ap- 
pealed to for the purpose of ordering the rela- 
tions between the hundreds of little City States, 
into which Hellas was split up. A stage in his- 
tory had been reached however, when these 
inter-State relationships had entered into the 
daily life of the citizens; and as the latter were 
unable or unwilling to stop the anarchy, mon- 
archy stepped in as an alternative. Philip of 
Macedonia, who foreed all Greek Cities into a 
confederacy, and ruled by a Council of 100 
delegates, of which he was the sole executive, 
had solved the question of order between the 
City States by taking away forcibly an inde- 
pendence which they had not learned freely to 
limit themselves. Within each city he had left 
its citizens the freedom of ruling themselves as 
they liked—almost contemptuously, as one 
leaves toys to children. Had not Plato and 
Aristotle already said that the average citizen 
was an everlasting child, incapable of ruling 
himself and having to be governed by the few 
who were truly wise? 

In this fourth century B. C. democracy had 
become completely discredited: in the last end 
because it had come to be identified with the 
“independence” of ludicrously small City 
States, whose economic and intellectual de- 
pendence on each other and on a wider world 
had demonstrated to the full the absurdity of 
this continued claim to political independence. 
Philip had been succeeded by his great son 
Alexander with his dream, partially realized, 
of a government of the whole world, centralized 
in his own hands. With the Hellenistic Period 
thus ushered in a new ideal arises. For that 
of the classic City State, the Greek Polis, is 
substituted the ideal of a world-citizenship, a 
Cosmopolis. And with it, the city herself sinks 
to the level of a municipality. 

It is true that there was an attempt in the 
third century on the part of some cities to fol- 
low the example set by the Panhellenic Confed- 
eracy of Philip. We have the Achaean and 
Ktolian Leagues for instance, into which a 
number of cities federated for purposes of 
forming a united front in foreign affairs and 
in defense, granting equal rights of citizenship 
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to all citizens of the member States. But the 
membership changed almost from day to day, 
cities now forsaking the one league to join its 
rival, now to relapse into individualist “inde- 
pendence’’—Macedonia and Egypt in the mean- 
time trying to make use of the different parties 
for their own ends, and Rome ultimately swal- 
lowing up the whole jealous and quarrelsome 
lot of intriguers. 

No, the greatness of the Greek City State 
had definitely passed away. The great cities 
of the Hellenistic world were Royal Cities, such 
as Alexandria, Antioch and Pergamum. Their 
brilliance and cultural importance was due to 
the fact that they were the capitals of a semi- 
divine king, who in accordance with the old 
Oriental tradition of hieratic kingship held 
Sway over his vast dominions—which happened 


to be lands of great fertility and immense pro- | 


ductive wealth. The narrow bonds, in which 
the little Greek City State had been contained, 
had been burst and with them had vanished De- 
mocracy. 

Unregretted? Yes indeed—for in this new 
and wider world the Greeks, who had come with 
the Greek king, had become its Ruling Caste 
over Asiatic and African subject people. 

And so the circle had come full round: as a 
ruling caste the ancient Greeks had begun, as 
a ruling caste they ended. In that evolution 
democracy, at bottom, had been a mere episode. 
It was left to others, in other times and places, 
to take up this ideal of democracy, which it is 
the glory of Ancient Greece to have originated 
in a world of Oriental despotism. What they 
initiated, however, others developed along alto- 
gether fresh lines, leading eventually to a sub- 
stitution for the rights of the citizen, the 
Rights of Man. 

H. C. HE. ZACHARIAS, Ph.D. 
Cath. University of Peking 


HELPLESS AND HOPELESS 


CCUMULATION of power, ‘‘the charac- 
A teristic note of the modern economic or- 

der,’ Pius XI believed “a natural result 
of limitless free competition, which permits the 
survival of those only who are the strongest, 
and this often means those who fight most re- 
lentlessly, who pay least heed to the dictates of 
conscience.’’!) 

It is no mere accident this ruthless, mur- 
derous economic vampire, unrestricted compe- 
tition, should have flourished so in the 19th 
century; its power derived from a false but 
widely accepted concept of liberty, as expressed 
in the economic doctrine laissez faire, laissez 
aller. While not a few men today wonder at the 
blindness of the generation which made of 
every country of Europe and America an eco- 
nomic jungle where human beasts of prey car- 
ried on the fierce struggle for existence, there 


1) Quadragesimo anno. Oxford, p. 39. 


are also those who believe, with Brooks Adams, 
in the inevitableness of this struggle for eco- 
nomic power in the 19th century. It is in that 
strange book, the “Degradation of Democracy,” 
one of the most remarkable of the Adamses 
writes: 

“Man alone unaided by a supernatural power, could 
not resist the pressure of self-interest and of greed. 
He must yield to the temptation of competition” (ital. 
ours). 

And speaking perhaps rather the mind of 
Henry Adams than his own, the author of the 
statement quotes from the Epistle of St. Paul 
to the Romans: “But I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law of my mind, 
and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
sin which is in my members,” “And so,” Brooks 
Adams continues, “it has always been. Compe- 
tition is the law of the flesh, and in contest be- 
tween the flesh and the spirit, in the end the 
flesh must prevail” (ital. ours). But that is 
certainly not what St. Paul thought; however, 
Brooks Adams expresses the hapless and hope- 
less attitude of many a noble mind facing 
the problems of the modern world without the 
guidance even which the pagan Virgil granted 
Dante, to say nothing of the lode star of super- 
natural faith. 


Oppressed by the enigma of life and the 
world for which he knows no solution, the great 
grandson of our second and the grandson of 
our sixth President exclaims: “‘O wretched man 
that I am! who shall deliver me from the body 
of death?” Brooks Adams is in the grasp of 
despair because of the conviction that ‘‘above 
the servitude to the ‘flesh,’ or competition, De- 
mocracy could not rise. On the contrary, De- 
mocracy then deified competition, preaching it 
as the highest destiny and true duty of man.’’?) 
Referring once more to his brother Henry, 
Brooks states: “Mr. Adams himself found to 
his horror that he, who had worshipped educa- 
tion and science, had unwittingly ministered to 
the demon.” From which he thought there was 
no escape. 

“Christ taught,’ he concludes the chapter on 
“The Heritage of Henry Adams,” “that we 
should love our enemies. To compete success- 
fully the flesh decrees that we must kill them. 
And the flesh prevails.’’?) If men believe this 
true today, they do so because they have lost 
their way. Man, a rational being endowed with 
free will, has once more permitted the power 
which Goethe’s Mephisto calls ‘‘my cousin, the 
serpent” to beguile him with promises which 
have borne and will continue to bear bitter 
fruit. The humorist Mark Twain turns expo- 
nent of this necessarily pessimistic philosophy 
of hopeless groping in the dark in the “Mys- 
terious Stranger.” rPK 


2) The Degrad. of the Dem. Dogma. By _ Henry 
Adams, with an Introd. by Brooks Adams. N. Y., 1920, 
85 


p. 85. 
3) Ibid., p. 86. 
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WARDER’S REVIEW 


Injurious Polish 


HILE the importance of vitamins is con- 

tinuously stressed not merely by physi- 
ologists and physicians, but also by public 
health officers, dietitians, etc., we permit the 
rice mills of the country to destroy in rice 
most valuable qualities by polishing the grain. 
While unpolished rice may be procured in gro- 
ceries supplying discriminating consumers, it 1s 
more expensive than polished rice, however 
curious this circumstance may seem. 

Unfortunately, our civilization is imposing 
polished rice also on other peoples to their 
detriment. A Belgian missionary, active in the 
malaria ridden province of Viscaya in the 
Philippines, mentions this fact in a letter ad- 
dressed to the Bureau: 

“Beriberi is a very frequent ailment here with us 
and I believe on the increase in this Province. It is 
caused by lack of food, or rather certain qualities of 
food. Formerly the natives pounded their rice which 
is grown so abundantly in Viscaya. Now they have 
rice mills in most places, which polish the rice and re- 
move the most nutritive elements of the rice, the bran, 
which contains the vitamins.” 

Since the people are extremely poor and rice 
their common food, their daily bread in fact, 
one wonders why polished rice should be im- 
posed upon them at all. But our civilization 
has a strange way of leading primitives and 
peoples of lower cultural standards to adopt 
methods and habits injurious to their well- 
being. Impressed by the marvels of our civili- 
zation, they blindly adopt whatever is offered 
or imposed upon them, ignorant of the conse- 
quences. May we blame them while we our- 
selves are in all too many cases not the masters 
of the things we create but rather their slaves! 


An Ignoble Fault 


NE of the most remarkable women of all 
times, Theresa of Avila, warns us to re- 
frain from exaggerating anything. So well- 
known a scholar as Francis Lieber, who prob- 
ably had little knowledge of the distinguished 
Spanish Carmelite, wished his work on “Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government’? would, among 
other things, “serve to restrain us from exag- 
geration and judging by plausibility—two 
faults that are riper in our age than they have 
been almost at any other period.’’!) © 
This was written at a time when, as James 
Truslow Adams thinks, “business” began to 
shape both the mind and ethos of the Ameri- 
can people. When public opinion came to be- 
lieve it “the duty of every man to assist in the 
development of the nation—that is, to go into 
business of some sort and to ‘make busi- 
ness’’’?), it was Colonel Sellers became -a 
type and his assertion, “There are millions in 


1) Loc. cit., Phil., 1859, p. viii. 
2) The Epic of America, Boston, 1937, p. 191. 


it,” the motto of a generation, firm in the be- 
lief that “the quick development of an industry 
or a tract of land, the making of a million dol- 
lers to be added to the capital resources of the 
Nation, could be weighed as exhibitions of 
moral patriotic virtue against breaches of oth- 
er exhibitions of virtue, such as justice or 
honesty.’’?) 

Exaggeration is all too apt to practice decep- 
tion in the service of enterprisers, firmly con- 
vinced that “business” has ceased to be “a mere 
occupation which must be carried on in accor- 
dance with the moral law” (Adams). However 
flagrantly mendacious it has so frequently been 
proven to be, exaggeration flourishes with us 
in unabated manner. It is part of our mores. 
Newspapers and certain industries thrive on 
what has developed into a popular failing. It 
is in part responsible for the tendency to exalt 
quantity and bigness rather than quality and 
inner worth. It is easier to exaggerate the 
size of a skyscraper or the productiveness of a 
gold mine than the intellectual qualities of a 
thinker or the virtues of a cloistered nun. 


Regarding the Sales Tax 


IRTUALLY without opposition the sales 

tax has been imposed upon the people in 
a number of States of our country. Since it 
serves its purpose, to increase public income of 
the commonwealths which have had recourse 
to this form of taxation without arousing the 
ire of property owners, it has, so far, caused 
little or no discussion. Probably because the 
very people who are injured most by the sales 
tax, the very poor, are not heard. 


On the other hand, the Canadian Co-operative 
Congress, conducted at Regina, Sask., called 
upon the Dominion Government ‘“‘to abolish or, 
at least, substantially to reduce the tax on con- 
sumption, known as the sales tax.” Report- 
ing on this action, the Canadian Co-operator 
declares: 


“This tax falls inequitably. It has to be borne by 
the recipient of relief in the expenditure of his meagre 
allowance as by the millionaire. This particular tax, 
as every other tax governmental ingenuity has de- 
vised, is really a tax upon income. There is no source 
of payment of any tax except out of income, or in a 
few cases possibly of capital, of the person who di- 
rectly or indirectly pays it. An eight per cent tax on 
the cost of an article is a very heavy expense to have 
to carry. It is considerably more than the average 
rate borne by the income tax payer. To enable a co- 
operative to declare an eight percent purchase divi- 
dend much energy, thought, enterprise and loyal trade 
Support are necessary, but the Government can take 
that percentage of the price of an article from the 
consumer by a stroke of the legislative pen. Eight 
percent, indeed, is more than the average purchase 
dividend declared by Canadian co-operatives.” 


No state of the Union has, as far as we are 
aware, Inaugurated so exhorbitant a sales tax 
as the Canadian. Nevertheless, the further 
reasons opposed to this tax by the Canadian 


3) Loe. cit., p. 192. ; 
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Co-operator apply also to conditions prevailing 
in our country. We read: 

“The consumer, however, pays much more than eight 
percent of the actual cost to him of commodities sub- 
ject to taxation. Imposed at the point of production 
and also at the point of entry of imported goods, in 
the latter case on the customs duty as well as on the 
merchandise, the tax carries the usual trade profits 
charged by middlemen who handle merchandise in its 
transmission from the producer to the actual consum- 
er or other ultimate purchaser. The pyramided profits 
on the tax considerably augment the amount the con- 
sumer must pay. It has the advantage, however, from 
the governmental viewpoint, of concealing from the 
ultimate purchaser that when he is paying the tax in 
the price of the goods he is paying it at all.” 

Citizens in a modern democracy, because it 
presumes to represent the mass will, exhibit 
far greater docility in case of provocation than 
did the people in monarchies of old or even in 
the City States of ancient and medieval times. 
Although the oligarchic form of government of 
Venice granted the Signoria virtually absolute 
power, the heads of the republic carefully 
avoided whatever might increase the price of 
the necessities of life even to the slightest de- 
gree. This was one reason why Venice had 
a State monopoly of wheat and controlled the 
baking and sale of bread. 


Capitalism and Communism Over India 


HEREVER the seed of Liberalism and 

Capitalism has taken root in the world, 

its fruits resemble those the doctrines of the 

18th century brought forth in Europe and 
America. 

While the daily press of our county, filled 
with war news from China and other parts of 
the Far East, pays no attention to India, that 
vast empire with its teeming millions may hold 
great surprises in store for us. Discontent and 
social unrest are widespread among the inhabi- 
tants of the country. Both Nationalism and 
Marxism are rife and exerting their influence 
over the minds of the people. That the mass 
should respond to propaganda and agitation is 
not to be wondered at. In the course of a radio 
talk on Co-operation, delivered at Trichy by 
Mr. O. A. Narayanaswami, the speaker de- 
clared: 


“The self-contained village community of ancient 
days which was a model to the countries of the West 
and catered to the needs of the villagers in all spheres 
of activity, was undoubtedly the best manifestation of 
the co-operative spirit. The impact of the Western in- 
fluences during the past one century and over has to 
a great extent disintegrated the structure of ancient 
village life and the villager finds himself thrown into 
a vortex of new economic conditions which he is not 
able to grasp or understand. Though the centraliza- 
tion, resulting from administrative changes consequent 
upon British administration, has been in some respects 
advantageous, yet the villager at present is in a _hope- 
less plight, sunk in poverty and ignorance, weighted 
with a load of debt he could not bear and is drifting 


helplessly along.”!) 
Simultaneously With the copy of the Madras 


1) Madras Journal of Co-operation, June, p. 737. 


Journal of Co-operation containing the synop- 
sis of the radio speech from which we have 
quoted, there came to us a communication from 
a native of India, a man of parts and a con- 
vert. Having referred to “the serious menace 
of Marxist perculation noticeable in our biggest 
political organization,” the writer continues: 

_ “As elsewhere, our secular press is tinged with ‘Left- 
ist’? tendencies and Marxism is, I am afraid, making 
steady headway. Anyone acquainted with conditions 
in the East generally knows that if India goes Marx- 
ist it will be the greatest victory possible for Moscow 
—even greater than if it were to succeed in China. 
Not many among the Indian intellectuals are aware 
of this danger, but it goes without saying that should 
Leftism have its way, it must of necessity be followed 
by a Marxist rising here as everywhere else. We are 
fighting this ominous drift and we have not been un- 
successful so far.” 

The ideas which caused and persisted in the 
great French Revolution ultimately traveled 
around the world in spite of all attempts of re- 
actionary governments to suppress the teach- 
ing and tendencies expounded by the philoso- 
phers in the age of Rationalism. Similarly, the 
two ideologies now battling for supremacy in 
the political and economic sphere will not be 
laid by the abra-cadabra of Manchesterians 
granting belated concessions, wrung from them 
by a militant Fourth Estate and their “liberal” 
or “‘progressive” pacemakers of one kind or an- 
other. 


Despoiled Cultivators of the Soil 


SURY is practiced in our country, and 

other countries subjected to Capitalism, 
in forms other than the imposition of exorbi- 
tant and illegal interest rates. Ever since the 
advent of the liberal system enterprisers and 
dealers have observed the immoral policy of 
buying as cheaply as possible and of selling at 
the highest price obtainable, irrespective of a 
just price which long ago was buried. Public 
authority does little or nothing to prevent usury 
of this kind. 

Until after adoption of the new Neutrality 
Act the market price of cotton had been for 
some time eight-and-one-half cents a pound, 
slightly over the base rate, equivalent to 8.3 
cents a pound for middling seven-eights inch 
cotton, the loan rate the Government had estab- 
lished for this year’s cotton crop, while the 
gross weight basis was 8.7 cents on a net weight 
basis. But the cotton grower obliged to sell— 
and many small farmers and tenants had no 
alternative—in some sections of the South 
found it difficult to obtain the market price. 
The buyers feigned indifference and, pressed 
for a quotation, would offer eight-and-one- 
quarters cents a pound, or even 8.10 cents. 

They were acting under instructions of the 
big cotton factors. One such firm, of Memphis, 
known to have lost heavily in our country on 
last year’s cotton crop, adopted the course char- 
ted by our great industrialists, who have 
opened factories in Canada and South America 
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to avoid the consequences of the Nation’s tariff 
policy, and established itself in Brazil. Huge 
profits are said to have rewarded this move. 
Thomas Jefferson raised no false accusation 
when he said traders have no fatherland. 

A protective policy adopted and promoted 
with the intention of favoring industry, largely 
centralized in one part of the country, has de- 
prived the farmers of their foreign markets by 
levying tariffs which shut out foreign goods 
and make it impossible for a number of nations 
to purchase from us farm products. Because of 
this condition, the firm of cotton factors re- 
ferred to began to do business in Brazil, from 
where cotton now goes to markets formerly 
supplied by our cotton growers. As a result of 
these conditions, cotton planters and farmers 
are impoverished, while tenants and sharecrop- 
pers are made to desert the land. Particularly 
the planters and farmers, whose capital wastes 
away, feel they are the victims of circum- 
stances beyond their control. Attempting to 
escape the cotton crisis by mechanization of 
operation, largely with the intention of diversi- 
fying crops, they find themselves in the hands 
of the producers of farm machinery. Hard- 
pressed financially as all cotton growers are, 
monopoly prices are nevertheless exacted from 
them. A situation for which the Federal Gov- 
ernment evidently knows no remedy. 


CONTEMPORARY OPINION 


Remember, Americans! Adolf Hitler was no 
accident. He came into power because the 
German people broke cleanly with a past [rath- 
er conditions, Ed. 8. J.] which disgusted them. 
They made a deliberate choice. 

Is the time far away when Americans, sick 
of capitalist insecurity and unemployment 
[and, we would add, exploitation by capital], 
will throw away their liberties and elect a dic- 
tator who, if he exploits them, will at least give 
them work? 

Go down to the workers and hear them talk 
about these things. You will be frightened to 
hear what many of them are saying today! 


RUFUS PIERSON, 
in Christian Social Action‘) 


If we do not correct the faulty distribution 
of incomes in an orderly, just and Christian 
way, we will hardly be able to escape the Red 
revolution or a totalitarian State of the Fascist 
type. The unusually rapid collapse of Poland, 
where few big landowners and industrialists 
ruled the country, must be taken as a reminder. 
The land-starved peasantry and discontented 
workers welcomed the Red army’s advance 
quite clearly. In Hungary, and some Balkan 
countries, where similar conditions prevail, the 
hurried reforms are projected now to appease 


1) Nov., 1939, p. 178. 


the discontent. Only by such bold reforms as 
those of Dr. Salazar in Portugal, or General 
Metaxas in Greece, we may prevent the further 
spread of the Communist domination. 
From the letter of a Catholic soci- 
ologist, writing from England in 
October. 


Why should men in governmental positions, 
legislative and administrative, always feel and 
act as though all problems had to be solved by 
law and governmental action? Why should they 
always be pushing measures to multiply boards 
and commissions and bureaus to regulate and 
control and order economic affairs? 

It would be mighty refreshing to see a mem- 
ber of Congress stand up sometime and declare 
that the government is not adapted to the car- 
rying on or directing of economic affairs; that 
the proper business of government is to main- 
tain order and a free and fair economic field, 
and that from there on the people, if they wish 
to retain their initiative and freedom, must 
protect themselves by co-operation. 

We used to think that co-operators should 
keep out of political affairs, because co-opera- 
tion is a non-political method. That still holds 
if going into political office means that a co- 
operator turns his back on co-operation and 
takes the course of seeking to increase the func- 
tions of government in economic affairs. 

But assuredly we need in legislative and ad- 
ministrative positions in the government men 
who have the co-operative philosophy. Such 
men would be a bulwark against the growth 
of regulation and control and ordering of eco- 
nomic matters that, if not checked, can end 
only in a totalitarian government. 


Nebraska Union Farmer 


Much of modern farming has grown into an 
exploitation for profit instead of a means of 
living; it mines into the resources of the soil 
and opens it to the forces of wind and rain, 
until the soil itself is blown away beyond re- 
cuperation. 

The industrialists are apt to say this is a 
matter of no consequence because the day is 
not far off when the synthetic production of 
the elements of nutrition, already accomplished 
in the laboratory, will be reduced to a commer- 
cial process. Factory methods, they predict, 
will replace the present clumsy and uncertain 
procedure of farming, as has already happened 
Naas dyestuffs like indigo and drugs like cam- 
phor. 

These are plausible promises, but they ignore 
one fundamental consideration—that industri- 
alism itself is just as wastefully living upon 
capital as a bonanza wheat-farm in Montana. 
Synthetic food postulates cheap power, and that 
depends upon coal and oil, the world’s wasting 
assets. About the same time as the factory 


| processes for the production of food become 
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perfected the cheap power on which they de- 
pend will be petering out and we shall find it 
more effective to harness afresh the creative 
energy of the sun. Indeed, if the same measure 
of science and organization could be applied to 
the land as to the factory, one need fear no sub- 
stitution of the natural article by the synthetic. 
But these matters are still in the realm of 
speculation; meantime it is imperative that the 
destruction of the land should be stopped. 


DANIEL HALL!) 


Secretary Wallace points out that “the post- 
war situation for agriculture is straight hell.” 
... Mr. Wallace could safely have generalized 
still further. He could have said that the ef- 
fect of this war will be “straight hell” in every 
department of our national life. If in time we 
join the war to prevent the triumph of the to- 
talitarian systems we shall have to copy the 
worst features of those systems in order to 
carry on the fight. If we remain non-combat- 
ant, and the totalitarian nations win, we shall 
find ourselves in a world gone centralization- 
mad, a world where all production is state-pro- 
‘duction, planned by a central authority and 
carried out by slaves. 

If we close our doors and seek to live at home, 
abandoning foreign trade to the slave-systems, 
we shall find ourselves faced with one of the 
great depressions of history. Our half-central- 
ized industrial and business system will not 
prosper without foreign outlets. If we try to 
make the system work in a closed economy of 
our own, the tendency will again be toward 
more and more planning, more and more eco- 
nomic dictatorship. And there is no record to 
date of an economic dictatorship which has not 
been accompanied by a dictatorship in the po- 


litical field. Free America?) 


As President Roosevelt is not alone in aspir- 
ing to the role of moral arbiter, and as many 
tend to identify Christianity with what they 
conceive to be democracy, some strictures from 
the Weekly Review are of interest :— 

“President Roosevelt the other day deliverd 
a discourse in which he emphatically affirmed 
that religion, democracy, and international 
good faith were interdependent; and for these 
three inseparable things, the United States 
takes its stand by the side of those countries in 
Europe which, he suggested, likewise believe in 
the trinity of religion, democracy, and good 
faith. As I listened to his earnest voice pro- 
claiming these political principles, I found my- 
self—sad to say—wondering whether he could 
possibly be sincere. Can a man of ordinary 
culture really believe that religion implies de- 
mocracy, and that democracy implies religion 


1) From his review of The Rape of the Earth, a 
World Survey of Soil Erosion. By G. V. Jacks and R. 
O. Whyte, in New Statesman and Nation. 

2) Editorial. Oct., 1939, p. 2. 


and good faith? Can anyone who has taken a 
normal interest in the events of his time make 
such a trinomial assertion without mockery? 
And to what level of intelligence has his world- 
wide audience fallen in accepting these nonsen- 
sical utterances without protest?” 

Considering that Negrin, Calles and Co. have 
ranked as democrats in Roosevelt’s estimation, 
it is rather strange to hear him stating that 
“Where freedom and religion have been at- 
tacked the attackers come from sources opposed 


to democracy.” Catholic Times 


London 


Money, said the scholastic philosophy, is 
barren. 

Money, the medieval theologians held, is un- 
productive, infertile, infecund, unprolific, arid, 
sterile, unfruitful; money cannot propagate, 
produce, increase or reproduce its kind, multi- 
ply, generate, bear fruit, use, usufruct, usage, 
usury, advantage, profit, interest or gain. 

According to the thinkers of united Christen- 
dom, a sum of money in storage, reserve, de- 
posit, safe, safe-keeping or saving, in hand or 
at bank, would remain the same and continue 
to remain the same, no matter what the term, 
time, period, extent, age, scope, field or place 
of its corporate existence was. According to 
all the schools of the Middle Ages, Thomism or 
Averroism, Realism or Nominalism, Scotists or 
the Disciples of Occam, Platonists or Aristo- 
telians, money had this permanent disability. 
The schools disagreed on other grounds. The 
schools were unanimous on this one: that 
money cannot breed money, that money does 
not beget money. And that was that. And 
money had to be, and was, left at that. Ex- 
cept, that is, by academic debaters and by 
WSUPers..n... = 

Considering the needs of the modern world, 
would the Thomist teaching have to be regara- 
ed as inoperative? Let a contemporary, the 
Neo-Thomist Bucceroni, ask and answer. The 
question is: Considering the present increase 
in commerce and the incredible facility in its 
transmittance and change, can money be said 
to be any longer barren and unfruitful; or 
rather is it not on the contrary fertile and pro- 
ductive? The answer is: It is as true that 
modern commerce does not make money fruit- 
ful as it is true that modern commerce rests 
rather on credit, and credit comes from one’s 
own industry, genius, labor, confidence with 
merchants and especially honesty of life. . 
Workers, it is particularly noticeable in these 
days, have gathered wealth; the idle rich sunk 
into poverty. Therefore, it is not money which 
is fruitful, but one’s own labor and industry. 


J. P. DE FONSEKA, 
Aquinas and the Millionaires*) 


1) In Social Justice, publ. at Colombo, Ceylon, July, 
1939. 


SO: CPA gs ORvRIBE 


CATHOLIC SOCIAL ACTION 


Creation- of a central organization to pro- 
mote the retreat movement among Catholics in 
our country was proposed at the ninth confer- 
ence of the Catholic Laymen’s Retreat League, 
held in Brooklyn in October. The recommenda- 
tion was accepted with the adoption of a con- 
stitution and a set of by-laws for the league at 
the closing session. 

Meetings are to be held biennially. All officers, ex- 
cept the secretary, are to serve without salary, and a 
regional chairman will be appointed for the section in- 
cluded in each Archdiocesan province of the country. 


The purpose of the new bureau it to assist bishops, pas- 
tors, directors and promoters to expand the movement. 


The College of St. Catherine, in St. Paul, 
was host to the third annual convention of the 
Catholic Art Association, meeting Oct. 21-22 
in Jeanne D’Are Auditorium. Catholic artists 
and art instructors from all parts of the coun- 
try participated in the convention, dedicated to 
the revival of Christian art. 


Included among the subjects discussed at the various 
sessions were trends in contemporary Catholic art, the 
philosophy of Catholic art, personalism and the in- 
dustrial counter-revolution, Christian social art, art and 
Catholic Action, suggestions for Catholics in the field 
of art, plans for a Catholic art center, art in the liturgy, 
and others. 

Special lectures were devoted to the hand-made book, 
lettering, stained glass windows and medallions. Ex- 
hibits displayed were concerned with airbrush tech- 
nigue, liturgical art in the college, hand-made books, 
and puppets. 


According to a correspondent writing in The 
Irish Weekly, the aims of Catholic Action in 
Spain “would do credit to Civardi,”’ one of the 
leading promoters of the cause referred to. 
Those engaged in the Apostolate strive “to 
train themselves to become models in their own 
lives, so as then to radiate their Christian vir- 
tues and thus transform society.” ‘“‘Penetration’’ 
is the word which, in the estimation of the writ- 
er, fits best the intention of these Spaniards. 

“Tt is very significant that the National Movement in 
Spain seeks not to establish again the old order of 
things but, with the glorious traditions of its past as a 
solid foundation, aims at building a new Spain—a Spain 
at once integrally Catholic and modern in the very best 
sense of the word. And there are many, very many 
things in this wonderful land that seem to promise suc- 
cess to this noble ambition, but none more surely than 
this new Apostolate of Youth, that dedicates itself with 
such unselfish zeal to the task of enthroning Christ the 


King in the nation, in the family, and in the heart of 
every individual.” 


In a recent message to Msgr. Righetti, Bishop 
of Savona, His Holiness, in warmly commend- 
ing Apostolato del Mare work, has written that 
“the spirit of Christ moves the hearts and 
minds of men to the salvation of souls, even 
the least thoughtful of them, since all have been 
redeomed by the Precious Blood.” 


Reports reaching Headquarters at London indicate 
that Sea Apostolate work in the maritime countries is 
being maintained and in many cases increased. A Club 


for Catholic Mercantile Marine Officers has just been 


opened at the Place du Commerce, Nantes, in France. 
eens are being taken to establish an A. M. Club at 
New Orleans. An interesting sidelight on the variety 
of Sea Apostolate enterprise is shown by the recent 
dispatch of a burgee, featuring the Apostolatus Maris 
badge and made by a London A. 8. Associate, to the 
Chaplain who attends to the Catholic fishermen at the 
ports on Vancouver Island, British Columbia. The 
brightly colored burgee, fluttering from the Chaplain’s 
Mission Launch, will announce his arrival from afar 
to the fishermen, many of whom are of Indian origin 
and had not met a priest for years until Fr. Sorensen, 
O.M.I., Hon. Sea Apostolate Chaplain, was recently sent 
to that Mission. 


PERSONALIA 


Because his views of a political and. social 
nature were incompatible with the doctrines of 
the National Socialist Party, Dr. Benedict 
Schmittmann, whose death has been announced, 
found his career as professor in the University 
of Cologne cut short in 1933. 

While he had for many years specialized in social 
law—since 1917 Professor Schmittmann had edited the 
“Publications of the Society for Social Law”—the de- 
ceased had in more recent years developed into a lead- 
er of German confederalists opposed to such centrali- 
zation as even the German republic had been guilty of. 
The economic organization of the confederative state 
proposed by the Reichsgemeinschaft Deutscher Fioder- 
alisten, one of whose leaders Dr. Schmittmann was, 
was intended to be of a corporative kind. Shortly be- 
fore his dismissal Professor Schmittmann laid down 
his ideas in a valuable treatise, “Wirtschafts- und 
soziale Ordnung als Aufgabe” (1932). The deceased 
had been born at Duesseldorf in 1872. 


There are several outstanding Indian Catho- 
lic laymen who are promoters of Catholic Ac- 
tion in their predominantly Hindu land. Out- 
standing in educational circles is Mr. A. Soares, 
who acted as president of the All-India Catholic 
Congress in Mangalore in 1938. A contributor 
to the well-established Catholic press of India, 
he is one of its foremost intellectual leaders. 
Another prominent lay leader of Catholic Ac- 
tion is a member of the Madras Congress Cabi- 
net, Mr. C. J. Varkey. 

For the past 23 years Mr. Varkey, who is a Catholic 
of the Syrian rite from Malabar, has lectured as history 
professor in St. Aloysius College, Mangalore. Sixteen 
years ago he founded the Catholic Educational Review 
for India and has been ably editing it ever since, at the 
cost of no little personal sacrifice. The All-India Ca- 
tholic Congress and the All-India Catholic League owe 


Hee existence to his initiative and persevering hard 
abor. 


CENTRALIZATION OF POWER 


The tendencies of the time point to a con- 
tinued expansion of state power and the exer- 
cise thereof by public officials directing a far- 
flung bureaucracy. There is substance there- 
fore to the fears expressed by Philip S. Rose, 
editor of the Country Gentlemen, in his edi- 
torial “If war comes to us,” published in the 
November issue of that magazine: 

“Certain happenings in England, immediately fol- 
lowing the outbreak of war, should carry an ominous 


warning to the American people. One of the first 
emergency regulations placed the entire agricultural 
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industry of the United Kingdom under the control of 
the government during the war. 

“Drastic powers, lodged in the Minister of Agricul- 
ture, accompanied this action. Among these powers 
was the authority to take possession of land for defense 
purposes, to see that it be used solely for the produc- 
tion of food, and to issue such directions with respect 
‘to the cultivation, management and use of land as he 
thinks necessary for the purpose of increasing or main- 
taining, production . . .’ 

“These acts and powers follow a familiar pattern. 
Mussolini, more than a dozen years ago, put Italy’s 
land under strict government control and forced Italian 
farmers to grow crops that fit in with the Fascist self- 
sufficiency ambitions. A phase of Hitler’s similar pro- 
gram was the power to dispossess any landowners who 
did not farm as the government directed. That exactly 
these same measures were enacted in England, the 
cradle of individual liberties, carries an inescapable les- 
5m Modern war reduces all nations to the totalitarian 
evel. 


FEDERAL GRANTS-IN-AID 


A report prepared by the Division of State 
and Local Government of the Census Bureau 
shows that Federal grants-in-aid to the 48 
states for highway extensions, education, agri- 
culture, and public assistance and relief totaled 
$564,807,000 in 1937. Of this, $317,409,000 
was for highways; $24,844,000 for education ; 
$21,801,000 for agriculture; and $155,061,000 
for public assistance and relief. 

It is shown in this recent report, the twelfth of a 
series of 22 reports on the finances of state govern- 
ments, that grants-in-aid from the Federal Government 
have increased substantially since 1915. The revenue 
from this source comprised 13.9 percent of all state 


revenues in 1937. In 1915 it only amounted to 1.2 per- 
cent of all state revenues. 


SYNTHETIC FABRICS 


Around seven million pounds of synthetic 
wool are now being made, chiefly in Europe, 
from the milk casein of some thirty million 
gallons of milk. This new fiber has as fine a 
kink as sheep’s wool, it takes dyes more readily, 
and it does not shrink as badly. The cloth 
which is made from it is so soft that it does 
not scratch even the most sensitive skin. 

It has the disadvantage of not being so strong, es- 
pecially when wet. Research may soon correct this 
weakness. While the industry is in its infancy in the 
United States, it must be remembered that only a gen- 


eration ago rayon was first produced. Today its out- 
put is two billion pounds a year. 


LUXURY 


Next to food, clothing and shelter the average 
American city family “loves its automobile 
best,” it was announced by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics following a recent survey. Some 14,- 
469 wage earning families in 42 cities were in- 
terviewed, the Bureau reports. 

The survey disclosed that the average family spends 
$87 per year for purchase, operation and maintenance 
of an automobile. The median income of the group 
surveyed was $1515. Food took the largest share of 
the family income, accounting for $508 a year, hous- 
ing, including heat and light, $367, and clothing $160. 


MORAL DECADENCE 


Poking into the facts about linen “disappear- 
ance” from hotel rooms, Horwath & Horwath, 
hotel accountants, N. Y., report the following 
monthly losses, per 100 rooms, in 15 hotels with 
more than 500 rooms apiece. 


13 sheets, 17 pillowcases, 1 bedspread, 1 blanket, 29 
bathtowels, 105 smaller towels, and 4 bath mats. 


JIM CROW 


“The conspiracy of silence,” of which Pius 
XI accused the press of being guilty, is prac- 
ticed in our country particularly with regard 
to problems which have to do with the presence 
of the Negro in American society. Democracy 
fails entirely in his case to live up to its stand- 
ards. The complaint of the National Bar As- 
sociation, a Negro organization, that most of 
the States discriminate against the Race by re- 
fusing enlistment in the National Guard to Ne- 
groes, is a case in point. Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, New York, New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois. 
and the District of Columbia are the only states 
that accept Negroes in the National Guard. 

A concerted effort is being made to have the 
congressional act appropriating money for the 
National Guard contain a provision to the effect. 
that states refusing to let Negroes enlist will 
not be eligible to share in the fund. 

S. R. Redmond, president of the National Bar Asso- 
ciation, stated that efforts are also being made to have. 
Negro soldiers in the regular army treated as soldiers 
rather than as servants for white officers. He stated 
an investigation revealed that Negro soldiers were sel- 
dom permitted to drill; that all are not furnished with 
guns; that it is impossible for a whole troop to drill at 
one time and that the discrimination practiced against. 


Negro soldiers in the matter of promoting them to the 
rank of officers is nothing less than a national disgrace.. 


THE BONDAGE OF DEBT 


The nations of the modern world have, un- 
der the leadership of capitalism seeking its. 
own ends, established what is in truth servitude 
of the people, obliged to raise the interest on 
public debts. No conquerer ever imposed 
heavier obligations of a financial nature on a 
subjected people than are those Parliaments. 
levy on the producers of wealth, those who 
work. It is eminently necessary our people 
should ponder well the present debt situation 
of our country, as presented by Ray Yarnell in 
Capper’s Farmer for November: 

The war “is likely so to engage our attention that 
we may forget or become indifferent to certain domestic 
policies and tendencies that long before September 1 
were recognized as dangerous to our welfare as a na- 
tion and as individuals. 

“Reckless spending by government is just as great an 
evil and a danger as it was before the war started. Vir- 
tually all units of government have been guilty of these 
excesses. But the Federal Government has pointed the 
way. Already in the fiscal year since July 1, it has 
spent 2 billion dollars more than it has collected in 


CaxXesuien. & 

“Taxes already high and going higher are like a 
noose about the neck of agriculture and industry, shut- 
ting off the breath that gives them life and vigor. It 
is estimated that taxes will consume at least one-fifth 
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of the national income this year, and that government 
expenditures, part of them financed by borrowing, will 
equal almost one-third of the national income. f 

“This borrowing to spend, this increase in taxes, this 
constant expansion of government activity into new 
fields, this scurry to organize projects because Federal 
grants may be obtained, this tremendous growth in bu- 
reaucratic government and regimentation, should not 
be overlooked or relegated to the background of our 
thinking, just because there is a war in Europe and we 
fear that we shall become involved.” 


ADULTERATION AND DECEIT 


The Federal Food and Drug Administration 
recently has announced the seizures of drug and 
medicinal preparations found to be in violation 
of the law included 45,409 packages of gauze 
bandages and 187 packages of aseptic pellets; 
83 boxes of “Daily Vitamins,” which failed to 
meet the accepted standard, and 7 bottles of so- 
lution epinephrine chloride, which differed 
from the U.S. P. standards and were not labeled 
to show the difference. Seizures were also re- 
ported against drug preparations and cosmetics 
alleged to be dangerous under the prescribed 
conditions of use. 


A certain firm agreed with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission to cease advertising that any of its cosmetic 
preparations penetrates or invigorates the hair roots, 
or causes blemishes or blotches to disappear; that either 
the respondent’s beauty culture course or diploma, in- 
cluded in its so-called special offers to prospective 
agents, is of any value and that any of its so-called 
special offers is limited to one agent, unless that is a 
fact. 


RELIEF IN CERTAIN DROUGHT AREAS 


“In many counties which I have visited in 
recent months,” Msgr. John O’Grady states in 
Catholic Charities Review, “poor people have 
come on bended knees in order to secure relief. 
Many people would rather starve than apply to 
the county organizations. This is a sad com- 
mentary on our whole relief program. It is an 
illustration of the toughness of the old ‘poor 
law’ tradition. I visited two counties recent- 
ly in which the State Police had to be called in 
order to secure relief for families in dire dis- 
tress.” 

Continuing, the writer declares: 

“Drought conditions are again with us in many 
States. Nebraska seems to have been hardest hit. Ten 
counties in the State have been very seriously affected. 
In five or six of these counties there has been continu- 
ous drought since 1934. The farmers are facing a seri- 
ous situation this winter. Their cash crops have been 


ruined and in some places they are without feed for 
their livestock.” 


OvuR DEPRESSED PEASANTRY 


Long neglected, our rural proletariat has in 
recent years attracted much attention and re- 
ceived a great deal of sympathy. The Biennial 
Conference of the Methodist Federation for So- 
cial Service, held at Kansas City earlier in the 
year, gave proof of the present tendency by 
adopting the following resolution regarding 
the American peasantry, the Caucasian part 
of which has long been known as the “poor 
white trash.” 


“One-third of the farm families are living on stand- 
ards of living so low as to make them slum families... 
Farm mothers chop cotton and pick cotton and then 
fail to get a new cotton dress at the end of the year... 
Rural folk in the South have inadequate housing, limi- 
ted household equipment . . . inadequate diet, lack of 
medical care, insufficient funds for clothing.” : 

“Therefore, Be It Resolved That: (a) The Methodist 
Federation for Social Service explore the possibilities 
of reaching this section of the nation, a section which 
is in large part religious, with a simple, direct interpre- 
tation of the issues of bread and democracy in ethical 
and Biblical terms; (b) that the location and accessi- 
bility of the rural pastorate of the Methodist Church 
be studied in co-operation with the rural pastors of 
other denominations, including in each case especially 
Negro preachers and lowly white preachers; and (c) 
that a program of education be formulated in consul- 
tation with the leaders of the Farmers’ Union and the 
United Cannery and Agricultural Workers’ Union of 
America.” 


THE JEWISH PROBLEM 


Now that the war is on between the Democ- 
racies defending the existing system and Ger- 
man National Socialism, the following opinion, 
excerpted from The New Statesman and Na- 
tion, issue of June 3, 1939, obtains to new in- 
terest. Discussing “Hitler and Hungary,” the 
London review’s contributor cannot avoid the 
Jewish question as it presents itself in the coun- 
try referred to. He says in this regard: 

“The Jews (there are about 600,000 in Hungary, and 
about 200,000 in Budapest) are nervous, and making at- 
tempts to get out before it is too late. Their problem 
is where to go, and how to get anything but the clothes 
on their backs out of Hungary. Some of them would 
like the war to start now, while Roosevelt is still Presi- 
dent; all of them realize that if Hitler comes they will 
lose everything they have immediately, and if he does 
not come, they will be exterminated economically by 
degrees. Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
most of the Jews are in business, something like 80 
percent of the commerce of the country being in Jew- 
ish hands, and between 20 percent and 30 percent of 
the banking. Thus if the Nuremberg laws should be 
applied, a great deal of commercial and industrial prop- 
erty would immediately be subjected to confiscation.” 


FAMILY ALLOWANCES 


While we in our country have not as yet at- 
tained to the state of things where people be- 
gin to talk about Family Allowances, this 
method of assisting fathers of large families is 
well established in many countries of Europe, 
England among others. Thus Tootal, Broad- 
hurst, Lee and Company, Limited, have had a 
scheme of Family Allowances in operation for 
about twelve months, and from July 1 this year 
the company has increased the allowances so 
that every employee earning less than $30 per 
week will now receive $1.00 per week for his 
third child and $1.25 per week for each 
child in excess of three, and under 14 years of 
age. This scheme costs only $5,000 per annum. 

Messrs. Macleans have also introduced Family Allow- 
ances for their employees. It was at first intended that 
the allowance should be paid on the third child and 
over. Investigation showed, however, that on such a 
basis the scheme would not have been worth the trouble 
as only twenty men out of one hundred and thirty-nine 


had more than one child. The Allowance was eventually 
paid on all children after the first. 


CeO Comes t ier ES AND NOTES 


GERMAN CATHOLICS AID THE 
CHURCH IN AMERICA 
(Concluded) 


RITING from Charleston on February 

25, 1835, Bishop England commented 

as follows to Dr. O’Connor, in Rome: 

“I wrote to you before to ask the Prefect of the 

Propaganda to write to Vienna and Lyons for 

my diocese. This is now of absolute necessity. 

I have twelve excellent men in the seminary and 

am only borrowing for their support, and I 
owe 6000 crowns.’’!) 


Ten days later, on March 7th, the Bishop 
wrote again to Dr. O’Connor from Charleston: 
“Upon my arrival nearly all the money I had 
was expended. I calculated upon having the 
1500 dollars allowed by Vienna and which it 
was said would be here upon my arrival. But 
judge of my disappointment. I found that I 
owed 1600 dollars to the merchants. I have 
got no money from Vienna or elsewhere, and 
I am greatly pressed. I wish you would urge 
this in the proper quarters.’’?) 

Bishop England’s letter to Dr. O’Connor, 
dated April 7th-18th, 1835, discloses the re- 
action of bigots to his collections of money in 
Europe. He writes: “I had to write myself to 
repel the incessant vituperation and falsehood. 
You may judge the extent, when it is very gen- 
erally believed that I have a commission from 
His Holiness to establish the inquisition, that 
a number, amongst whom I am the principal, 
are the instruments of the Holy Alliance de- 
vising the mode of destroying our republics, 
and my object in visiting Vienna and Rome was 
to concert measures with His Holiness and the 
Emperor of Austria... I want money greatly. 
Get the Propaganda to write immediately to 
Vienna and to Lyons. I am sure the Holy 
Father will, when informed of my situation, 
urge them to relieve me.’’*) 

On June 20, 1835, Bishop England wrote 
to Dr. Cullen from Charleston: “My greatest 
difficulty here has arisen from the want of 
means. I did not get the money which Vienna 
promised, and I was prevented from staying to 
collect in Ireland, where you know I would have 
had a success that could not be had by any one 
whom I could depute.”*) However, on Febru- 
ary 23, 1836, he reports: “I have not as yet re- 
ceived from Rome the money allowed to me for 
last year. The French society has given for 
last year only 350 crowns. I have, however, 
been treated kindly by Austria. I never was 
so crippled for money.’’®) 

Bishop Francis Patrick Kenrick, of Philadel- 
phia, on September 14, 1838, wrote (in Latin) 


1) Records of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia. Vol. VIII, p. 202. 

2) Ibid., pp. 205, 207. 

3) Ibid., pp. 209, 211. 
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5) Ibid., p. 234. 


to his brother Richard who was visiting Rome: 
eI am glad that you intend to return; yet I do 
not like it that you will not go to Vienna. I 
had looked for a great improvement in your 
German, among other advantages. In fact, the 
Leopoldine society has not given me any money 
for the last six years; if you would inform 
them regarding the state of things, they would 
perhaps treat me more kindly and more liber- 
ally.’’*) On March 23, 1845, the same Bishop 
of Philadelphia wrote to Dr. Kirby, of the Irish 
College in Rome: “The Propaganda has advised 
me of an appropriation of 4000 francs of the 
Bavarian funds, made by the Sacred Congrega- 
tion in favor of this diocese. If they were 
pounds, I need them.’’’) 

The following letter of Bishop William 
Clancy to Dr. Cullen reveals strikingly how 
little help Irish bishops could expect from the 
Lyons society for missions in British colonies. 
In 1887 the Rt. Rev. Clancy was nominated 
Bishop of British Guiana and at the beginning 
of March of the following year went to Lyons 
to arrange for support of his newly created dio- 
cese. He wrote from Lyons to Dr. Cullen on 
March 38, 1838: “I arrived here on yesteday. I 
have seen the president of the society to whom 
I delivered Cardinal Fransoni’s (Prefect of the 
Propaganda) letter. He gives me some reason 
to hope that the society will allocate something 
to this mission. If French and Dutch Guiana 
were assigned to me, there would be an active 
co-operation on the part of the French and Bel- 
gians. They told me so during my first inter- 
view with the priests here. But in fact they 
cannot feel so intense an interest for our Brit- 
ish possessions. Frenchmen naturally prefer 
affording aid to their own colonies. The presi- 
dent said to me he thought Ireland should con- 
tribute largely, and yet they have.done noth- 
ing for this society of foreign missions.”’) To 
understand this partially we must bear in mind 
that the money distributed by the society at 
Lyons was collected in all European countries, 
except Austria and Bavaria; France contribu- 
ted the principal portion, but not all. 

Besides French partiality the Bishops of the 
United States had to suffer from the old enemy, 
Protestant bigotry, which considered the foun- 
dation of the Viennese society as a political 
move to spread the Popish religion in the Unit- 
ed States. The Congress of Vienna in 1815 
had made Prince Metternich, prime minister 
of Austria, the dominant master of Europe. 
Naturally Protestants were suspicious of every 
move he undertook. The Leopoldine Founda- 
tion, established at Vienna by the sanction of 
the emperor and his powerful minister, was in 
the eyes of bigots nothing but a simister plot to 
destroy the Protestant countries, especially the 
United States. The Bishops who went to Vi- 


6) Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 301-02. 
7) Ibid., p. 326. 
8) Ibid., Vol. IX, 1898, pp. 5, 7. 
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enna to solicit funds were regarded as traitors 
to their country. The most vicious attack was 
made by Samuel F. B. Morse in 1835 in his 
book, “Imminent Dangers to the Free Institu- 
tions of the United States Through Foreign Im- 
migration.” 

Naturally the promoters of the Viennese so- 
ciety were hurt by these vicious attacks. One 
of the officials (of the American Legation?), a 
certain Mr. J. G. Schwarz, wrote from Vienna 
to Bishop England on October 28, 1836: “Is it 
not sad that the gifts of the Leopoldine Society 
should be so ill represented, so that very dis- 
advantageous reports are circulated both of the 
receivers and the donors? I am personally ac- 
quainted with one of the authors who wrote 
so scurrilously against us; and as he expressed 
himself infinitely obliged for my services, I 
availed myself of an opportunity lately to at- 
tract his attention to these points (as if I was 
an indifferent person to the matter in ques- 
tion) showing the disadvantages by engender- 
ing broils between the different sects. And I 
intimated that such aids to the poor wandering 
Catholics, and letting them enjoy their Re- 
ligion, were the best means of preserving peace 
and order especially as the United States will 
do nothing for them. I see no reason for de- 
spising succour from foreigners and such as 
are of the same faith, and especially from the 
Leopoldine Society, which is by no means so 
obtrusive as, for instance, the Bible Societies. 
In my last report to the government I hinted 
something to the same effect, and that the ru- 
mor spread in the United States respecting 
these matters in Austria are actually false, for 
there is no political tendency thereby contem- 
plated; that the chief part of the subscriptions 
is from the orthodox community to supply their 
poor Brethren with means of religious com- 
fort. My report was worded so as to avoid a 
suspicion of partiality. I wish to God that it 
may be of service in our cause; and for this 
purpose I heartily wish that you would hold a 
Catholic lecture on your way home at Washing- 
ton; for among the Bishops I have the honor 
of knowing, you are the only one who can make 
an impression on the unbelieving Americans 
of the higher orders. Be so kind as to afford 
me an opportunity of writing before you leave 
Kurope, to acquaint you of the results of the 
Leopoldine Society’s distribution.”®) This let- 
ter reached Bishop England in Rome, as is 
evinced by the remark: “I submit the propriety 
of your writing to the Archbishop (of Vienna) 
direct from Rome soliciting his benevolence,” 
and for this reason found its way into the ar- 
chives of the Irish College in Rome. 

Long before, on April 27, 1830, Prince Met- 
ternich had written to Bishop Edward Fen- 
wick, of Cincinnati: “The emperor, who is 


9) Ibid., Vol. VII, pp. 298-300. Certainly the re- 
ports of the Austrian ambassadors at Washington, D. 
C., must also contain disavowals of political aims on the 
part of the Leopoldine Foundation. 


steadfastly devoted to our holy Religion, has 
felt a vivid joy at the report that the Truth is 
making rapid progress in the regions of North 
America. Convinced of the irresistible impres- 
sion, which the Catholic teaching must neces- 
sarily make upon simple and unspoiled hearts 
and minds, if Her truths are preached by truly 
apostolic missionaries, His Imperial Majesty 
expects the most favorable results for our Holy 
Religion in the United States and among the 
Indian tribes.’!°) As this letter plainly reveals, 
neither the emperor nor the minister expected 
any political reactions. 

Naturally the American Bishops were grate- 
ful for the aid given them by Catholic Austria. 
Bishop Edward Fenwick voiced their senti- 
ments in a letter addressed to the emperor on 
January 15, 1830. “We are irresistibly im- 
pelled,” he writes, “to describe to Your Im- 
perial Majesty the consolation that ALL Bi- 
shops and superiors of missions of America 
have experienced at the report that a society 
for the support of the Catholic missions in 
America has been formed in the states of Your 
Imperial Majesty. We venture to flatter our- 
selves that the worthy heir of the virtues of St. 
Leopold and of the great Empress Maria 
Theresia will continue to assist us in our weak 
endeavors to spread the Catholic Religion in 
these extensive lands, bereft of all spiritual and 
material resources. We shall not fail to offer 
our feeble prayers every day and our earnest 
wishes to the Lord of Hosts, that He may pour 
out His special blessings on Your Imperial Ma- 
jesty, your illustrious family and the whole em- 
pire.”!!) However, new generations followed 
“that knew not Joseph” and the Imperial fami- 
ly and the Austrian monarchy did not receive 
the offerings of prayers and good wishes to the 
same extent as formerly on the part of the Irish 
bishops and priests. It must be admitted that 
not a few of these listened to the anti-Austrian 
propaganda spread in certain instances by the 


French. 
JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


COLLECTANEA 


TRANGE as it may seem to anyone unac- 
quainted with the Pennsylvania-German 
literature, there exist even translations from 
other languages into this dialect. Mr. William 
S. Troxell has recently produced an anthology 
of such translations, published by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Press under the title 
“Aus Pennsylfawnia.” The little book con- 
tains eight poems, done in the Pennsylvania- 
German dialect from the originals of such poets 
as Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Coleridge, Longfel- 
low, and others. Biographical sketches ac- 
quaint the reader with the Pennsylvania auth- 
10) Roemer. The Leopoldine Foundation and the 


Church in the United States, New York, 1933 at 
11) Ibid., pp. 152-153. Fe ag 
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ors, printed both in English and the dialect. 
One of the sketches we append in both the 
language of the country and the peculiar 
tongue prevalent in large parts of Pennsylva- 
nia: 


“Charles Calvin Ziegler was born at Rebersburg, 
Center County, June 19, 1854, and died in St. Louis, 
Missouri, April 23, 1930. He was a graduate of Har- 
vard College, a teacher, and for many years secretary 
and treasurer of the American’ Brake Company in St. 
Louis. His translation of ‘The Reaper and the Flow- 
ers’ appears in his collection of dialect poems, 
Drauss un Deheem, published in Leipzig in 1901.” 

“Der Charles Calvin Ziegler wor gabora in Rebers- 
burg, Center Kounty, da 19d Yunie, 1854, un is 
g’shtorva in St. Louis, Missouri, da 23d Obril, 1930. 
Er wor ’n graduate fon Harvard Kollege, ’n lehrer, un 
fer yohra schreiver un gelt haver fon da American 
Brake. Company, in St. Louis. Sei iwwersetzing fom 
‘Schnitter und die Blumme” shtaid in seinra kollec- 
tion mundart gadichta, Drauss wn Deheem, gadruck’d 
in Leipzig in 1901.” 


Mr. Troxell, on the staff of the Allentown 
Morning Call, and editor of its supplement, 
Pennsylfawnisch Deitsch Eck, signs himself 
“Pennsylfawnish Deitsch Schreiver.”’ 


The first crucifix erected in a cemetery in our 
country, Canon Salzbacher claims, was the one 
of cast iron in the graveyard of the German 
Catholics at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Having 
stated the need St. Philomena’s parish of that 
city had for a church—a former factory build- 
ing served the purpose at the time of his visit 
to America in 1842—tthe Austrian traveler re- 
lates. 

“It was equally necessary to open a graveyard of 
their own for the Germans, because their dead bodies 
had thus far been buried in that of the Irish and Eng- 
lish. The purchase of the ground, its adaption to the 
purposes of a cemetery, and the erection of a frame 
structure for the watchman and the gravedigger de- 
manded an outlay of about five thousand dollars. For 
the rest, it is well appointed, not far from the city, 
situated on a knoll, in the center of which there stands 
a fine large cast iron cross, the first in Amer- 
ica. Around its base there are a number of lots, 
adapted for special purposes. 

“The inhabitants of Pittsburgh, when first they saw 
this cross, were astonished and thought it a monument 
erected over the remains of some gentleman in whose 
honor it had been put up. Because the Americans have 
not thus far the custom to plant a cross, the victorious 
sign of our redemption, in their graveyards. They pre- 
fer to perpetuate the memory of their dead with monu- 
ments, although not Christian ones.”!) 


The study of the phenomenon of emigra- 
tion from Germany to the United States in the 
19th century is engaging the serious attention 
of scholars both over there and in our country. 
Dr. Joseph Scheben has now contributed an 
excellent monograph on the subject in his “In- 
vestigations into the Method and Technique of 
Research into German American Migration by 
Means of a Comparison of the Census of the 
Township Westphalia, Clinton County, Michi- 
gan, in the Year 1860, with the Emigration 
Records of the District Adenau (Rhineland).” 


1) Salzbacher, Meine Reise nach Nord-Amerika. 
Vienna, 1845, p. 170-71. 


Only a few copies in manuscript of the valu- 
able treatise exist, one of which the author 
has deposited in the Historical Library of the 
C. V. This painstaking effort on the part of a 
young German scholar does more than merely 
indicate the direction in which a better knowl- 
edge of the great migration, accelerated and 
facilitated under the aegis of political and eco- 
nomic Liberalism, must be sought. Nor may 
writers on the history of the German element 
in America neglect either the method of re- 
search adopted by Dr. Scheben or the result of 
his and similar investigations by other scholars. 


Among recent additions to the C. V. Li- 
brary of German Americana there are such 
booklets and brochures on emigration, pub- 
lished in Switzerland, as: “Ueber schweize- 
rische Auswanderungen,” brought out in 1845 
by the Association for the Promotion of Public 
Welfare, the “Open Letter’ Dr. Wm. Joos ad- 
dressed to this very organization in 1862 on 
“Supervision, Organization and Direction of 
Swiss Emigration,” and the Swiss Government’s 
“Guide for Swiss Emigrants to the United 
States,’’ published in 1893. It contains a list 
of Swiss societies of every kind in our country. 
About the same time, a priest writing in his 
capacity as the representative of the St. 
Raphael’s Society, published a pamphlet, “The 
Care of Catholic Emigrants,” printed at Solo- 
thurn. Published at Frankfort, Ky., in 1888, 
evidently at public expense, an illustrated bro- 
chure tells the story of ‘The Swiss Colony Bern- 
stadt, Laurel Co., Ky.’ 


The Library was especially fortunate in acquiring 
an autographed copy of a volume on England from the 
pen of the second Bishop of St. Cloud, Otto Zardetti, 
written while he was still a capitulary of the Cathedral 
Chapter. at St. Gall in Switzerland. The author’s in- 
scription shows the book to have been presented to an- 
other member of the Chapter, its Vicar. 


The historical value of the souvenir pro- 
grams issued on the occasion of our national 
conventions and the conventions of the State 
Branches of the C. V. will become apparent in 
time. Much of the information contained in 
these publications will prove of historic value 
in the future. They will prove important to 
those engaged in writing local, parish or dioce- 
san history. In addition, individuals seeking 
information on the past history of families in 
certain localities will also search these conven- 
tion souvenirs. Even the advertisements will 
have their value at some future time, because 
they throw interesting light on the social and 
economic circumstances existing at one time in 
a particular community. 

The souvenir program, published on the occasion of 
the three conventions conducted at Hastings, Minn., 
from Sept. 24-26, viz., the Catholic Aid Association, the 
CG. V. of Minn., and the N. C. W. U., supplies a good deal 
of information of the kind referred to. The compiler, 
Mr. John H. Then, evidently went to some pains to col- 
lect the data of a historical nature presented by him 
to the reader. 
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THE CENTRAL VEREIN AND 
CATHOLIC ACTION 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


Episcopal Spiritual Director, Most Rev. John J. Glen- 
non, D.D., Archbishop of St. Louis. 

President, William H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn. 

First Vice-President, George Phillipp, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Second Vice-President, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. 

Third Vice-President, Edward F. Kirchen, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. Mary Filser Lohr, New 
York, N. Y., Pres. Natl. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, Albert Dobie, New Haven, Conn. 

Assistant Secretary, August Springob, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Kabis, Newark, N. J. 

Trustees, E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; John N. Jantz, 
Detroit; Aug. Gassinger, Baltimore; Bernard 
Schwegmann, San Antonio; Michael Mohr, Colwich, 
Kans.; Charles P. Kraft, Irvington, N. J.; William 
A. Schmit, St. Louis; August Petry, San Francisco, 
Calif.; A. G. Wackenheim, St. Louis. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Social Action, the 
Presidents of the State Branches, and the follow- 
ing members-at-large: T. J. Arnold, Lttle Rock, 
Ark.; John P, Pfeiffer, San Antonio, Tex.; Frank 
Saalfeld, Gervais, Ore.; Frank Stifter, Carnegie, 
Pa.; Joseph J. Schumacher, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Hon. Presidents, M. F. Girten, Chicago; Willibald Eib- 
ner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn.; John Hibeck, Pitts- 
burgh; Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should be 
addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie, 
28 Tilton St., New Haven, Conn. 

The C.B. &8.J. is indexed in the Cath. Magazine In- 
dex section of The Catholic Bookman. 


Archbishop Drossaerts Observes Golden 
Jubilee 


ROM all parts of the State of Texas and 
surrounding areas thousands of people, Ca- 
tholics and non-Catholies alike, came to San 
Antonio on Oct. 18-19 to pay tribute to Most 
Rev. Arthur J. Drossaerts, Archbishop of San 
Antonio, on the occasion of the golden jubilee 
celebration of his ordination to the priesthood. 
On the first day of the celebration mass was 
read at the altar erected for the occasion in the 
Municipal Auditorium, while on the second day 
His Excellency pontificated here at the special 
jubilee mass; a banquet was conducted at noon 
of the second day. Present for the ceremonies 
were three Archbishops and eleven Bishops. 
The Catholic State League of Texas, branch of the 
C. V., was represented on both days by a large number 
of its officers and members. The jubilarian, appointed 
Bishop of San Antonio in 1918 and Archbishop in UYAD. 
has long been a friend of our organizations. He has 
attended numerous conventions of the State League 


and on two occasions, in 1920 and 1936, acted as host to 
national conventions of the C. V. and N. GC. W. U. 


In 1927 Archbishop Drossaert was episcopal spiritual 
director of the pilgrimage to Rome sponsored by our 
organization. This fact His Excellency recalls in a 
letter to Mr. William H. Siefen, president of the C. V., 
written in answer to a message of congratulation sent 
by the president in the name of the C. V. Dated. Oct. 
25th, the. Archbishop’s letter follows: | 

“Many thanks for the fine letter written me on the 
oceasion of my Golden Jubilee celebration. I appreci- 
ate your loyal feelings towards me and let me tell 
you that these feelings are reciprocated. I shall never 
forget the happy, pleasant time I had with the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Central Verein of America, during 
our Pilgrimage to Rome in 1927. God bless you all. 


Rural Life Conference Holds 17th Annual 
Meeting 


VEN the casual observer at a convention 
of the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference cannot but be impressed by two fea- 
tures characteristic of any session or meeting: 
the evident sincerity of the participants and the 
knowledge of the leaders. This was especially 
evident at the recent annual convention of the 
organization, conducted in Spokane, Wash., on 
Oetisi 5-17: 

Responding to the invitation of Most Rev. 
Charles D. White, Bishop of Spokane and host 
to the convention, a considerable number of 
bishops, besides countless priests and laymen, 
attended the convention, the 17th annual meet- 
ing of the Conference. In the short space of 
this account, it is manifestly impossible even to 
list the various speakers and the titles of their 
addresses, let alone comment on their remarks. 
However, a number of the talks presented de- 
serve special mention. Included among these 
were the addresses of Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Kansas City, Mo., on “The 
Countryside Speaks of God,’ and the presiden- 
tial address of Rt. Rev. Luigi G. Ligutti, at the 
Sunday afternoon mass meeting. 

The following morning Most Rev. Aloisius J. 
Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D., delivered a 
remarkable address on ‘‘Youth’s Road to Free- 
dom,” pointing out that while the frontiers of 
land are closed, the frontiers to opportunity 
must remain open. Also of value were the re- 
marks of Rev. Alcuin Heibel, O.S.B., of Mt. 
Angel, Ore., who discussed ‘‘The Application of 
Co-operative Philosophy in the Catholic Par- 
ish.” The convention heard Rev. Howard Bish- 
op repeat his plan to expand the Home Mis- 
sionary Society, and Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
O’Grady, of Washington, D. C., explain the re- 
sults of a survey of health needs in rural 
areas. 

Of particular significance was the time allotted to 
a discussion of rural youth, their condition, needs, ap- 
titudes, and the means to improve their opportunities. 
In the education meetings the need of a special curricu- 
lum for rural schools was considered; the adoption of 


a territorial or deanery system of rural high schools 
hes recommended as a means to achieve this objec- 
ive. 

A summary of the multitude of topics discussed may 
give some idea of the Conference’s scope and influence. 
These subjects included various aspects of co-operatives 
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and credit unions, preparation of teachers for work in 
rural areas, entertainment and social diversion on the 
farm, economic and sociological aspects of planned 
rural communities, countryside scouting, the junior 
Red Cross, farm legislation, management of country 
parishes, co-operative homesteads, the co-operative 
movement in Nova Scotia, propaganda for rural life, 
the clerical apostolate in rural areas, the 4-H Clubs, 
social charity work in a rural diocese, relationship be- 
tween public and private welfare agencies, pastoral co- 
operation in school procedure, the rural pastor and the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine, the national health 
program and the farm, the religious vacation school, 
Government assistance to the farmer, social insurance 
fer farmers, hospital and clinical facilities, and many 
others. 

Celebrant of the convention mass on Sunday was 
Most Rey. Edward D. Howard, Archbishop of Portland, 
Ore.; the sermon was preached by Most Rev. John G. 
Murray, Archbishop of St. Paul. Other members of 
the Hierarchy present were Most Rev. J. H. MacDon- 
ald, Archbishop of Edmonton, Alberta, and Most Rev. 
John H. Peschges, Bishop of Crookston, Minn.; both de- 
livered addresses to the delegates. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Vincent J. Ryan, of Fargo, N. D., 
was elected president of the Conference for the 
coming year. He will be assisted by Rev. Rudolph B. 
Schuler, Krakow, Mo., member of the C. V. Committee 
on Social Action, first vice-president; Rev. Joseph H. 
Ostdiek, Omaha, Neb., second vice-president; Rev. 
Christopher P. Murray, Lawrenceberg, Tenn., third 
vice-president; Frank Bruce, Milwaukee, Wis., record- 
ing secretary; Rev. L. M. Zirbes, North Lake, Wis., 
treasurer; and Rev. James A. Byrnes, Lakeville, Minn., 
executive secretary. The honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws was conferred on Fr. Byrnes at the concluding 
session by Gonzaga University of Spokane. 


Golden Jubilee of Leo House 


O history of the immigration to our coun- 

try will be complete without some men- 

tion of the St. Raphael’s Society, the Leo House 

or the Central Verein. Almost from the very 

beginning of the C. V., the care of German Ca- 

tholic immigrants was one of the main issues 

at national conventions. In fact this important 

work of charity was undertaken here long be- 
fore it took shape in Germany. 

The first practical steps in this direction 
were taken by Peter Paul Cahensly, a merchant 
of the small city of Limburg. Audiences pres- 
ent at the frequent Katholikentage in Ger- 
man cities heard Cahensly repeatedly refer to 
the unsanitary and immoral conditions prevail- 
ing on board emigrant ships, and the horrors 
awainting the poor immigrant upon his arrival 
in foreign ports, especially New York. Final- 
ly, in 1871 it was found possible to establish 
the St. Raphael’s Society, and branches were 
organized in the principal European harbor 
cities, notably Bremen and Hamburg. 

Arriving in this country in 1883, Cahensly 
succeeded in organizing the St. Raphael’s So- 
ciety in New York. With the help of the Cen- 
tral Verein, the Priesterverein and others, the 
Leo House, an institution for German immi- 
grants, was opened in New York City in 1889. 
On Nov. 19-23 the Leo House observed the gold- 
en jubilee of its establishment with fitting 
ceremony. ‘The well-illustrated booklet issued 


for the occasion recounts the early history of 
the establishment. 

The jubilee celebration itself began with solemn high 
mass celebrated on Nov. 19th by the rector, Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John A. Nageleisen; Most Rev. Francis Spell- 
man, Archbishop of New York, presided, while Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Geo. Metzger preached the sermon on the works 
of Christian charity in the Church and the activities 
of the Leo House. Archbishop Spellman congratulated 


the directors and Sisters responsible for the operation 
of the home. 

More than 200 guests attended the jubilee banquet 
that evening, presided over by Rev. Msgr. Gallus Bru- 
der. The speakers included Mr. Wm. Burgess, chair- 
man of the Leo House Board, Rev. Urban Nageleisen, 
secretary, Mr. John Roethlein, Senator Meade, from 
Buffalo, Rev. Anthony Rothlauf, former rector, Mr. Th. 
Dengler, Mr. Wm. Amend, Mr. Philip Schindler, Rev. 
J. Boland, and others. Letters of congratulation were 
received from numerous individuals and organizations, 
the best wishes of the C. V. being conveyed by Presi- 
dent William H. Siefen. The “mother organization” of 
the St. Raphael’s Society, in Germany, was represent- 
ed by Rey. George Timpe, P.S.M., of Washington, D. C., 
who served from 1920 to 1930 as its secretary general. 
Fr. Timpe, the immediate successor of Peter Paul Ca- 
hensly in that office, in 1926 organized a branch of the 
society in Hamburg. 

The ceremonies were concluded on Noy. 23rd with 
the requiem mass celebrated by Msgr. Bruder for de- 
ceased members of the institution, its benefactors and 
friends, and members of the St. Raphael’s Society. Rev. 
Joseph D. Ostermann, former rector, preached the ser- 
mon on this occasion. 


Answer to a Request for Information 


HERE have been submitted to us for iden- 
tification three pieces of printed matter, 
sent anonymously. Two of the leaflets, proba- 
bly printed in Germany some time during the 
first half of the 19th century, are of a supersti- 
tious nature, although the pretension is religi- 
ous. Articles of this kind were rather common 
in former centuries in spite of the unremitting 
effort of the Church to stamp out superstitious 
practices. One of the two leaflets purports to 
show the size of the wound in the body of Our 
Lord from which flowed blood and water. The 
text promises those, carrying on their person 
this picture and description, immunity from 
“thunder and lightning and the results of 
witchcraft.” 

The second leaflet, “this is the genuine and 
positively true blessing of Tobias,” promises 
even greater advantages to those carrying with 
them this strange evidence of human supersti- 
tion. In addition to the protection from thund- 
er and lightning, fire and flood, there is the 
promise of security against thieves, murderers 
and highway robbers. The producers of these 
and similar talismans invariably sought to cre- 
ate the impression that their wares were genu- 
inely Christian, not by adding religious pic- 
tures and symbols merely but also by demand- 
ing certain prayers. In the case of the leaflet 
under consideration there is a request for three 
Our Fathers and three Hail Marys, in addition 
to the Creed, to be recited in honor of the Holy 
Trinity. nt) 

The third leaflet, printed about 1830, is iIn- 
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tended as a memento mori and was probably 
sold on the occasion of fairs held in connection 
with the in our country unknown annual 
observance of the blessing of a parish church, 
known as the Kirchweihfest. It is folded in a 
manner which at first brings to view the pic- 
ture of a man and woman, both dressed in the 
height of fashion of a hundred years ago. By 
unfolding the lower part of the picture the two 
are made to represent Death, one holding a 
scythe and the other a spade. A number of 
smaller illustrations and verses adapted to the 
subject remind those, who would buy this “Let- 
ter,” of the brevity of life and the inevitable- 
ness of death. 

The little broadsheet is folded as were letters 
a hundred years ago. The address indicates 
sufficiently the seriousness of the message: 

Ein Brief 
an mich und dich 
ist cito abzugeben 

Das Porto is gering, nimm ihn begierig an, 

Der Inhalt zielt auf Dich auf mich und jedermann 

Der Ort wohin er soll, der ist und heiszt: 

O Herz merks wohl. 

We were asked to publish the reply in Cen- 
tral-Blatt. We are doing so, because the infor- 
mation may prove interesting to others than the 
inquirer. 


The Polish National Alliance 


HAT mutual aid should have flourished in 

the age of crass individualism is a phe- 

nomenon neither the extent nor the importance 

of which is sufficiently recognized by the aver- 
age man. 

In reporting the results of its 58th year of 
operation, as of Dec. 31, 1938, the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance of the U.S. of N. A. lists total 
admitted assets of $25,158,723. Cash on hand 
and in the bank, $656,036, while securities 
quickly convertible into cash totaled $5,273,747. 


In many respects the Polish National Alliance pur- 
sues a program similar to that of the C. V., although 


its insurance features grant it an advantage our or- - 


ganization does not possess. Persons of good moral 
character, who are by birth, extraction, consanguinity 
or affinity Polish, and members of other Slavic nation- 
alities, may affiliate with the Alliance. Special features 
of its program are: the education and care of Polish 
immigrants, aid to the poor and destitute, promotion of 
sports and youth activities. 

In its Juvenile Department the P. N. A. is 
making an active effort to build a great reserve 
of youths, preparing them to be loyal members 
in the future not only of the Society, but also 
of the Nation. With this ideal in mind, an or- 
ganization among its juvenile members, com- 
parable to the Scouts in its activities, has been 
started. This organization, although begun 
only in 1932 now has almost 50,000 members, 
both boys and girls. The idea of organizing 
youth was conceived and carried out by the 
President of the Alliance, Mr. John Roma- 
szkiewicz. The organization also maintains the 
Alliance College in Cambridge Springs, Pa., 


which is an accredited High School, J unior 
College, and Grade School. In addition, it con- 
ducts evening classes for its members through- 
out the country, offering opportunities for the 
study of a number of subjects, especially of the 
Polish language and literature. It also main- 
tains libraries, where all the latest books may 
be had by members without cost. Its Educa- 
tional Department grants its members, or their 
children, scholarship loans, enabling them to 
study in any university of their choice. There 
were 278,336 members at the end of last year. 


TOWARD A CORPORATIVE 
ORDER 


ANY of those who profess an interest in 

the corporative system have expressed 
themselves as being unable to understand just 
how the principles enunciated by the late Pius 
XI can ever be translated into actual practice. 
They insist, and rightly, that the guilds of the 
Middle Ages cannot be revived and even if such 
a feat were possible it is not desirable. None 
the less, however, the papal plan is gaining 
in popularity and the increasing number of 
associations of employers, of professional men, 
of commercial and industrial groups indicate 
that the amorphous condition of society is giv- 
ing way to the recognition that men must as- 
sociate with those of their fellowmen engaged 
in the same profession or avocation. 

Of particular encouragement is the fact that 
more and more professional groups are form- 
ing associations of a kind advocated by the en- 
cyclical Quadragesimo anno. A good example 
is the Assisian Guild, Catholic lay teachers’ or- 
ganization of Victoria, Australia. Approved 
by the hierarchy of that country, the new group 
has stated its aims as follows: ‘‘We want to de- 
fend, support, help, protect all Christian teach- 
ers against the dangers at work, against all 
immorality, against degrading pleasures. We 
want teachers to know their eternal destiny, 
their dignity, their power, their responsibility. 
We want to make youth vibrant, proud, pure, 
capable of becoming tomorrow Christian and 
dignified.” 

Karly this fall the organization published a 
32-page prospectus of its aims’and objectives. 
In the introduction F. K. Maher, director of 
the National Secretariat of Catholic Action, 
states by way of explanation that “in a Catholic 
Action professional group people find how their 
ordinary jobs can be made worth while. They 
learn to help themselves and to help others by 
putting into practice every day the theories of 
life which the Church has taught them.” 

“Conditions in Australia are far from good,” 
another article declares. “Everything with 
which a teacher has connections seems to take 
him more from God. We must reverse this pro- 
cess. 


~e * 
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The Assisian Guild itself is the outgrowth 


of a retreat conducted in 1936 for teachers. 


Following the retreat the participants discussed 
the possibility of a separate organization based 
along the lines of the corporative plan as sug- 
gested by the Holy Father. A committee was 


appointed to draw up a constitution, subse- 


quently approved by the bishops of the coun- 
try, and the group began operations. 


* BS k 


Carrying out the instruction of the C. V., to 
promote a knowledge of the corporative system 
as expounded by the late Pope Pius XI, the Cen- 
tral Bureau will shortly publish its first pam. 
phlet on the subject. The manuscript of the bro- 
chure, to be known as ‘What is Corporative Or: 
oganization ?”, is now in the hands of the print- 
er, and first copies will be available within a few 
weeks. 


Written in French by Rev. Fr. Arés and 
translated into English by Rev. Thomas Fay, 
S.J., of Weston College, Weston, Mass., the 
pamphlet will present a number of departures 
from the customary style of C. B. publications. 
For one thing, the pamphlet is arranged in 
question-and-answer form, answering practic- 
ally all the inquiries regarding the corporative 
plan, its nature, scope, method of operation 
and future prospects. Also for the first time a 
picture will be used on the cover. 


Those interested in the corporative system, its pur- 
pose and application—and this should include all our 
members—will find the publication of exceptional value. 
Cost of the pamphlet will be announced later. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 


HE need of supplying Catholic colleges 
and universities with the means to grant 
scholarships and loans to deserving students 
should be apparent to everyone. Nevertheless, 
little is being done to make possible what is so 
obviously desirable and necessary. This being 
so, we should not be astonished to discover ulti- 
mately that many a young Catholic, disappoint- 
ed in his attempt to rise in the world, will be 
found to have wandered off to the left. One 
of the most distinguished Bishops of France, 
Dupanloup, of Orleans, long ago pointed to the 
danger referred to. 

In this connection let us again call attention 
to the Revolving Scholarship Funds established 
by the Granges in several states. First inaugu- 
rated in a few states about a quarter of a centu- 
ry ago, this particular endeavor has steadily ex- 
tended, until today such a loan fund is available 
to members in 17 of our Commonwealths. 

Massachusetts leads all the states with a present 
fund of $124,500, besides the interest on an $11,000 en- 
dowment. During 1938, 50 Massachusetts Grange 
young people graduated from 33 institutions and 47 
students paid their loans in full. The corresponding 
fund in Vermont is $13,600; Maine, $10,000; Connecti- 


cut, $7,100; Rhode Island, $5,400; New Hampshire, $5,- 
300. Outside of New England, New York leads all the 
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states with its Revolving Scholarship Fund of $70,000; 
Washington next with $10,300; Oregon, $3,000; Penn- 
sylvania, $2,500, plus income from $14,000. Other 
states (many not yet fully under way) are listed as 
follows:—Delaware, $2500; California, $1700; Ohio, 
$1500; Indiana, $900; Illinois, $800; Idaho, $200. In 
Kansas and one or two other states a small amount has 
already been accumulated with more in progress. 

We may add that interest rates on loans to 
students are merely nominal and very lenient 
terms are granted young people who repay 
their loans after graduation. The value of such 
assistance need not be stressed. 


Oa Od ok 


According to Sun-Rise, house organ of the 
Catholic University at Tokyo, three professors 
and twenty-five students of the institution left 
that city to work in a labor camp during their 
summer vacation. They joined students of 
other universities and were employed in build- 
ing highways and general public works. It 
was intended “to cultivate a better social un- 
derstanding and a true community spirit.’ 
“Without doubt,” the statement continues, “‘a 
little Spartanic training and education is very 
wholesome for university students. After such 
an experience they will appreciate far better 
what the school and the home have offered them 
during their past life.” 

Students working in labor camps should also 
obtain a deeper insight into the nature of 
manual labor, continued not at one’s own sweet 
will for a few hours or at the utmost a few 
days, but for an entire lifetime, from youth to 
old age. And for poor pay and involuntary 
“vacations” of a protracted nature, whenever 
the sins of the financiers and enterprisers re- 
sult in panics and depressions. 


ae BY * 


A discussion of the C. V. Youth Movement, 
its organization in accordance with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Church and in particular 
of the late Pope Pius XI, occupies a substantial 
portion of the monthly letter of Rev. Edward 
A. Bruemmer to affiliated young men’s socie- 
ties. The communication, for December, points 
out that the Movement, by emphasizing the 
spiritual and intellectual features but at the 
same time including social, civic and physical 
aspects of youth’s development, accords with 
the wise instruction of the Church. 

An explanation of the C. V. Boy’s Clubs is offered 
by Fr. Bruemmer in another portion of the letter. The 
second vice-president urges spiritual directors to read 
that part of the Central Bureau leaflet, “Guide for the 
Training of Catholic Youth for Catholic Action,” per- 
taining to boy’s groups. These groups are concerned 
with boys under 18 and have for their purpose the 
training of future members of youth organizations. 

Purchase of Christian sentiment greeting cards for 
Christmas, study of the principles of corporative so- 
ciety, sponsorship of Christmas caroling groups, and 
arranging an exercise room in a parish building are 
among the specific activities suggested for December. 

Owing to the ill health of Fr. Bruemmer, the youth 
activities letters will be discontinued until further 
notice. 
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It is unhappily true that many of our young 
people have fostered the idea that to attend 
a few meetings, talk about their problems, and 
sponsor social gatherings, are sufficient to ful- 
fill their obligation to engage in Catholic Ac- 
tion. A refreshing exception is the Good Sa- 
maritan Club of St. Joseph’s Parish, Syracuse. 
A group of nine girls, ranging in age between 
13 and 17, determined to translate into action 
some of the principles they had heard an- 
nounced. The club was the result. 

Recently the group forwarded to the Bureau 
a large consignment of bandages, medicines, 
scrap books, prayer books, rosaries, medals, and 
similar items, intended for the missions. 

The secretary of the club asked for suggestions re- 
garding the conduct of the organization. One maxim, 
however, the members have already learned: true in- 


terest begets action. The lesson for any group, whether 
for young people or older, should be obvious. 


CO-OPERATION AND CREDIT 
UNIONS 


N many Credit Unions an anomalous condi- 
tion has arisen within recent years. Viewing 
the Union as a profit-making agency, many per- 
sons deposit large sums of money hoping for a 
return of four, five or even six percent. Asa 
result, a not inconsiderable number of Unions 
find that they have more money on hand than 
they can hope to loan to their members. 

But curiously enough, however, it frequently 
happens that members of Unions are found bor- 
rowing money elsewhere, or buying automo- 
biles, electric refrigerators, etc., on the install- 
ment plan, paying interest rates sometimes 
double those demanded by their own organiza- 
tion. 

Not long ago the executive of a large company which 
has a Credit Union, while conversing on this condition, 
gave the explanation that in many instances the mem- 
bers of industrial C. U.’s do not want their employers 
to know for what purpose the money is being borrowed, 
feeling that if the employers know it will be used to 
purchase say a car, “the workers will get into trouble 
and possibly not get a raise.” 

The obvious remedy for such a situation is the ap- 
pointment of a credit committee with full authority te 
grant loans after careful investigation, but pledged to 
secrecy regarding the loans. If company officials have 
access to the records of all loans, and can determine the 
purpose to which the money borrowed by employees is 
being put, the latter will go elsewhere to make loans, 


even though they may be required to pay interest 
rates two or three times as high. 


3K of 1K 


Despite a cold drizzling rain which fell 
throughout the day, a delegation of considerable 
size attended the quarterly meeting of the South 
East Missouri Parish Credit Union Confer- 
ence held Nov. 19th in St. Lawrence Parish, 
New Hamburg. Guest of honor at the meet- 
ing was Secretary of State Dwight H. Brown, 
whose office supervises the operation of all 
Credit Unions in Missouri. Referring to a 
recent trip to the Abbey at Gethsemane, Ky., a 
visit to an old Kentucky Home and the little log 


house where Lincoln was born, Mr. Brown em- 
phasized the need of combining the spiritual, 
cultural and economic phases of life as those 
engaged in Credit Union work are doing. 

Mr. F. P. Kenkel, Director of the Central Bureau, 
stressed the importance of members of Credit Unions 
recognizing the true significance of present economic 
conditions and of realizing that the Credit Union is an 
agency intended to help groups of men overcome 
some of the disadvantages of these conditions. Mr. B 
L. Barhorst, Credit Union Consultant of the Bureau, 
spoke of the desirability of establishing a system of 
auditing the books of Credit Unions. The delegates 
were welcomed by Rey. Hubert J. Eggemann, pastor 
of St. Lawrence’s and the Conference president. 

Some years ago the Rochester Branch of the 
C. V. appointed a Credit Union Committee to 
help organize Parish Credit Unions in the city 
and surrounding areas. To date four Unions 
have been established, and all are progressing 
satisfactorily. The first, that of Holy Family 
Parish, is two and a half years old; the second 
has been in existence a little over a year, while 
the last two were established only this year. 

Holy Family C. U., with assets in excess of $15,000, 
is said to save borrowers an aggregate of about a hun- 
dred dollars a month. St. Andrew’s C. U., second old- 
est, has loaned more than $7000 to members in the one 
year of its existence. The third Union, established in 
Holy Redeemer Parish, has received share payments 
of $1200 from members since last February, while the C. 
U. at Our Lady of Perpetual Help, organized in Octo- 
ber of this year, reports an increase of 14 members; 
one loan has already been authorized by this group. 

* ae ie 

While the ‘People’s Bank’ has been firmly 
established in Quebec for over thirty years, the 
institution is still in its infancy in the city of 
Toronto. But a beginning has been made; a 
communication addressed to us from that Ca- 
nadian metropolis states: 

“Our Parish Credit Union is going along very nicely, 
although on a small scale. The movement towards Pa- 
rochial Credit Unions throughout the Diocese is now 
beginning. The Archconfraternity of Christian Doctrine 
has proposed credit unions as an optional course in the 
study club program, and this will give quite an impetus 
to the work. As yet, however, we have much to do in 
the way of familiarizing our people with ‘adult educa- 


PlOMeege 


It would seem eminently proper study clubs 
should concern themselves with co-operation in 
all of its various phases, including the Credit 


Union. hs gen 


Members of St. John’s Parish, Meire Grove, 
Minn., where the C. V. has an affiliation, voted 
recently to establish a Credit Union, following 
a meeting addressed by Rev. Marcellus Leisen, 
O.S.B., of St. John’s University, Collegeville. 
Fr. Marcellus and Mr. Leo Lauer, president of 
the Collegeville Community C. U., outlined the 
organization and operation of a C. U., after 
which the decision to organize a Union was 
reached. 

According to figures released by the Minnesota 
League of Credit Unions, there were, as of June 30th 
14 Parish Credit Unions operating in the State of Min- 
nesota. Combined assets of these organizations totaled 
more than $150,000, with a membership of 2040. 
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THE C. V. AND ITS BRANCHES 


Conventions Proceedings Published 


IRST copies of the proceedings of the 84th 
annual convention of the C. V., conducted 
in San Francisco this summer, came from the 
press about the middle of last month and are 
now available for distribution. The Official Re- 
port makes its appearance earlier than it has 
for several years, a tribute to the efforts of Mr. 
August Springob, assistant secretary in charge 
of its publication. 


The report, a book of 160 pages, is a complete ac- 

count of the convention, including the pre- and post- 
convention tours, the public meetings and business ses- 
sions, as well as a copy of the president’s annual mes- 
sage, the resolutions adopted and various committee re- 
ports. 
_ The proceedings are issued not primarily with the 
intention of publishing a document of interest to fu- 
ture historians. Rather they are intended to be read 
by members of the C. V., to be discussed at meetings 
of societies and elsewhere. In a word, they should 
serve as a basis for the year’s activity, containing as 
they do many valuable suggestions for action—a virtual 
program. Copies will be sent to all societies; others 
desiring them may obtain copies from Mr. Albert A. 
Dobie, general secretary of the C. V., 28 Tilton St., 
New Haven, Conn. 


Minnesota Branch Launches Drive for 
Central Bureau 


NE of the more important actions of the 


San Francisco convention of the C. V.— 


was the launching of the Central Bureau Ex- 
pansion Drive and the appointment of a com- 
mittee headed by Mr. F. Wm. Heckenkamp, 
member of the C. V. Committee on Social Ac- 
tion, as chairman. Because the interest rates 
obtainable on sound investments have dropped 
sharply in recent years, thereby curtailing the 
Bureau’s income considerably, and also because 
it was thought desirable to expand even more 
the activities of the society’s headquarters, the 
organization voted to raise an additional 
$75,000 for these purposes. : 
On Oct. 18th the executive board of the C. V. 
of Minnesota met in special session, in St. Paul. 
At this meeting the members pledged that the 
Branch would raise $10,000 as its quota of the 
fund. Preliminary plans were discussed at this 
session. The next meeting of the board, held 
on Nov. 8th, took definite action on the matter 
and officially launched the drive. An expansion 
fund committee consisting of the ten members 
of the board and ten members appointed by 
President Bernard Hoeppner was named. Mem- 
bers of the committee will visit all affiliated 
: Bec icties to acquaint them more fully with the 
work of the Bureau and the need for additional 
funds, and to secure the co-operation of local 
units. The board confidently expects to com- 
plete a considerable portion of the promised 
amount before next year’s convention of the C. 
V., to take place in New Ulm, Minn. 
Letters complimenting the Branch on its 
generous action received from Mr. Heckenkamp 


and the Director of the C. B. were read to the 
members. Of particular encouragement was 
the letter received from Rt. Rev. Abbot Alcuin 
Deutsch, Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minn., warmly endorsing the undertaking 
and enclosing the first unsolicited contribution 
for this purpose. 

The action, of our Minnesota Branch is all 
the more praiseworthy when it is realized that 
the organization raised a total of $30,000 for 
the original Bureau Endowment Fund, one of 
the largest sums contributed by any Branch. 


District Leagues Off to Early Start 


ie is indeed gratifying to note that so many 
of our affiliated district organizations and 
leagues inaugurated their fall and winter pro- 
gram somewhat earlier than usual. In all parts 
of the country these leagues have sponsored 
meetings that have attracted large audiences, 
while the sessions themselves have been ar- 
ranged with forethought and care. The follow: 
ing meetings are reported on as typical of the 
activity being conducted by the majority of our 
associated units. 


Two assemblies were sponsored by the Sedgwick- 
Reno-Kingman County District League of the C. V. of 
Kansas during the fall season. The first, held at St. 
Mark’s, was devoted to a discussion of the co-operative 
movement. Rev. Fr. Grueter reported on the San 
Francisco convention, while Rev. Fr. Goracy discussed 
the problem of neutrality. Encouraging words were 
spoken by Rey. Father Herman, Fr. Hermann, Fr. Ma- 
lone, and Fr. Prosper, O.F.M. The second meeting, 
conducted at Andale, was featured by a consideration 
of the text book question; State President Michael 
Mohr led the discussion on this occasion. An offering 
of $5 was voted for the Endowment Fund of the C. B. 
and $2 in payment of the C. B. & S. J. subscription in 
favor of the secretary. 

The three district leagues of Arkansas arranged 
quarterly meetings during the month of October. The 
Northeastern League met at Pocahontas on Oct. 8th. 
Rev. W. J. Kordsmeier, Rev. J. M. Hoflinger and Rev. 
H. W. Nix discoursed upon Catholic Action. Other 
speakers were Mr. F. F. Stauder, Branch president, Mr. 
G. Steimel, State President of the Cath. Knights of 
America, Mr. J. V. Baltz, Grand Knight of the local 
K. of C. Branch, Mr. F. P. Spinnenweber, member of 
the Branch for 49 years or since its inception, and Rey. 
E. J. Yeager, host to the meeting. 

The following Sunday the Central District met in 
Little Rock. Guest speaker Mr. Albert E. Jones, of 
Pittsburgh, outlined the methods employed by the 
young Catholics of his city in combating the activities 
of Communists. The problem of “Sunday Observance” 
was indicated by Rev. A. Lachowsky, C.S.Sp., while 
Rey. Bede Mitchell, O.S.B., commented upon the efforts 
of “Judge” Rutherford and his disciples. The dele- 
gates were welcomed by Rt. Rev. H. H. Wernke, spir- 
itual director of the Branch, while Rev. T. J. Prender- 
gast spoke on the Catholic Press. A group of young 
people from Subiaco Academy presented a study club 
demonstration. 

The last of the Arkansas meetings took place at 
Altus on Oct. 29th and was attended by 200 men and 
women. The features of the National Health Bill were 
outlined by Rev. Clement Schmidt, O.S.B. Rev. Greg- 
ory Kehres, O.S.B., welcomed the delegates and visi- 
tors and a number of other speakers recounted the 
activities of the League during the past quarter-year. 
Mr. John Willems was re-elected president for the com- 
ing year. All of the Arkansas district leagues have 
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adopted the custom of opening each meeting with 
benediction. F 

More than 500 people, representing 20 affiliated _so- 
cieties, attended the program of the Lehigh Valley Dis- 
trict League, conducted at Bethlehem, Pa., on Nov. 5th. 
The mass on the occasion was celebrated by Rev. Regi- 
nald Billinger, who likewise preached the sermon. 
Msgr. Matthias Buchholz, M.S.C., an Apostolic Prefect 
in China, spoke on the conditions in that country at the 
mass assembly, while Rev. Dr. Anthony L. Ostheimer, 
of the Archdiocesan High School at Philadelphia, dis- 
cussed “The World, the War, the Popes and Peace,” 
stressing the recent encyclical letter of Pope Pius XII. 
Rev. Scott Fasig, pastor of Holy Ghost Parish, where 
the meeting was held, accepted the office of spiritual 
director; Rev. Joseph Ostheimer will serve as spiritual 
director of the women’s group. Mr. Frank X. Ehr- 
lacher was elected president for the twelfth time. 

Rev. Henry B. Laudenbach, spiritual director of the 
C. V. of New York, was the principal speaker at the 
well attended meeting of the Volksverein of Philadel- 
phia, as the C. V. league in that city is known, on Sept. 
29th. Fr. Laudenbach commented upon the history 
of the C. V., its mission in this country, and urged his 
hearers to exercise their political prerogatives. The 
speaker condemned the use of the cinema and the press 
by British propaganda agents and defended Rev. 
Charles E. Coughlin against his attackers. Msgr. Buch- 
holz likewise addressed the assembly, speaking of con- 
ditions in his mission land. The spiritual director, Rev. 
Jos. L. Koenig, emphasized in a brief talk the har- 
monious relations existing at all times between the 
men’s and women’s groups. 

An interesting feature of the monthly executive 
board meeting of the Allegheny County Section of the 
C. V. of Pennsylvania, held Oct. 25th, was the discus- 
sion of the C. V. resolution on corporative society, 
adopted at the San Francisco convention. It was an- 
nounced at this meeting that a conference of various 
youth organizations would take place in the near fu- 
ture. 

Delegates to the meeting of the Rochester Federa- 
tion heard Rey. John Bohmwetch discourse ably on the 
subject of neutrality. The speaker reviewed the his- 
tory of neutrality in our country, presented the ethical 
considerations, and cautioned his audience not to be 
misled by propaganda regarding the present European 
conflict. Final plans were made for the celebration of 
the patronal feast of the Federation, that of the Im- 
maculate Conception on Dec. 8th. The meeting adopted 
a resolution protesting the action of the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters at their recent convention. 
The resolution insisted such action was a violation of 
the right of free speech, and a copy of the proposition 
was subsequently sent to the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Early in November the Western Stearns County, 
Minn., Federation sponsored a quarterly meeting in 
Melrose. Very Rey. L. J. Haupt, pastor of St. Boni- 
face Parish and host to the session, greeted the dele- 
gates. Addresses were delivered by Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. 
Plachta, of Sauk Centre, Rev. Paul Rosenthal, of St. 
Francis, and Mr. F. M. Smudde, who was on the pro- 
gram of the Hastings convention of the State Branch 
held several weeks earlier. 

The St. Louis and St. Louis County District League 
arranged a Day of Recollection for its members early 
this fall. The program, conducted in St. Anthony’s 
Parish on Noy. 12th, consisted of a series of confer- 
ences and instructions, mass and benediction. Mean- 
while the League has conducted a number of assem- 
blies and will meet again on Dec. 4th. The activity of 
member units of the League may be better realized 
from the program of one of these affiliates, that of St. 
Francis de Sales Benevolent Society. Recently this 
group conducted its annual open meeting, addressed by 
Most Rey. Christian H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bishop 
of St. Louis and pastor of St. Francis de Sales Parish. 
Copies of the Central Bureau free leaflet, “The Central 
Verein: History, Aim and Scope,” were distributed to 
the 275 members attending. 


‘Round Letter’ on Important Subjects 


ERIODICALLY the Director of the Cen- 

tral Bureau sends “round letters” to mem- 
bers of the executive committee of the C. V. and 
N. GC. W. U., presidents of State Branches and 
other officers of the two organizations. The: 
letter of Nov. 4th is of particular interest in 
view of the enclosures. 

It will be remembered that two of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the San Francisco conven- 
tion of the C. V. were concerned with conditions 
in Porto Rico and the matter of “clean read- 
ing.” The first of the enclosures referred to is. 
an extract from a Release of the Federal Works 
Agency, U. S. Housing Authorities, illustrating 
the deplorable conditions existing in Porto Rico 
as regards housing and living conditions. The 
C. V. resolution on this subject called upon the 
Government to “take the necessary steps to put 
a speedy end to such scandalous exploitation of 
a people for whose welfare it is responsible by 
its own decision and action.” Here is an excel- 
lent opportunity for our members to direct the 
attention of their Senators and Representatives 
in the Congress to the situation, utilizing the 
material supplied by one of the Government’s 
own agencies as proof of their contentions. 


The second enclosure in the “round letter” was a re- 
print of an eight-page article published in the Septem- 
ber issue of The Voice, organ of the Board of Temper- 
ance of the Methodist Church, in Washington. Under 
the title “Striking Back at the Traffic in Pornographic 
Literature,” the article discusses the question of ob- 
scene, immoral and otherwise objectionable magazines 
and newspapers, steps to stop their sale and distribu- 
tion, and the need of changing the existing laws to 
bring about the desired reform. 


The recommendations of the article are of particular 
value in view of the resolution on clean reading, which 
urged C. V. members to stamp out “filth in print,” 
“even at the cost of great sacrifice and grave incon- 
venience.” 


Necrology 


EYOND question, one of the reasons for the 
enduring success of the Central Verein is 
the presence in its ranks of thousands of con- 
scientious, whole-souled men, who “go about do- 
ing good,” although the outside world knows 
little of them or their accomplishments. Such 
a man was Henry Schurk, of St. Louis, who 
died on Oct. 30th. 


A Life Member of the C. V., Mr. Schurk was 
a quiet, unostentatious man, whose type has 
been referred to as “the salt of the earth.” 
President of the Schurk Iron Works of St. 
Louis, the deceased none the less found time to 
participate actively in the endeavors of the C. 
V. and the Cath. Union of Missouri. 

Born in Westphalen, Germany, on Feb. 17th, 1864 
Mr. Schurk spent a long and active life in various Ca- 
tholic enterprises. Funeral services for the deceased, 


who is survived by four sons and a daught - 
ducted in Holy Family Church. ee 
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MISCELLANY 


ROM Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, Bishop 

of Brooklyn, the C. W. U. of Brooklyn has 
received an. Official Mandate to engage in Ca- 
tholic Action in that Diocese. This information 
was conveyed to the members at their recent 
meeting by Rev. Francis A. Froehlich, spiritual 
director. As a mark of their appreciation the 
members voted to present His Excellency with 
a spiritual bouquet. 

Although three years have now e i 

V. and N. C. W. U. were granted He eeAaste te nox: 
ticipate in Catholic Action, not all of our affiliated 
Branches have availed themselves of the privilege to 


apply for a Mandate from the Bishops of those dio- 
ceses in which they have affiliations. 


During September the Diocese of Fargo, N. 
D., of which Most Rev. Aloisius J. Muench, 
honorary chairman of the C. V. Committee on 
Social Action, is Bishop, observed the golden 
jubliee of its founding. Shortly following the 
celebration the Catholic Action News, weekly 
organ of the Diocese, published a special com- 
memorative edition. 

The issue contains 92 pages of data regarding the 
establishment and early history of the Diocese, as well 
as an account of the progress made by the Church in 


this comparatively poor region and a historical sketch 
of each parish. 


A district league’ of the Cath. Women’s 
League of Illinois was organized in Springfield 
at a special meeting of Catholic women’s socie- 
ties conducted Oct. 31st. Many of the organiz- 
ations represented were already affiliated with 
the State Branch. The need and method of 
establishing a League were explained by Rev. 
John S. Brockmeier, pastor of St. Barbara’s 
Parish, Springfield, and spiritual director of the 
Branch, after which the delegates voted to or- 
ganize a group of this sort. 

A second meeting took place in the Knights of Co- 


lumbus building on Nov. 20th. Miss Anne Dirksen was 
elected president for the coming year. 


Muenster, Texas, observed the golden jubilee 
of its establishment with special ceremony on 
Nov. 22-23. This community, one of the many 
founded in the State of Texas by enterprising 
groups of German-American Catholics, was 
named after the capital of Westphalia, from 
which many of the founders had emigrated. 


Credit for the establishment of Muenster belongs to 
the Flusche brothers, Emil, August and Anton, who 
made the arrangements for acquiring 22,000 acres of 
land as a site for the community and then induced Ger- 
man-Americans in other parts of the country to settle 
there. We hope to be able in a future issue to con- 
sider the early history of this community in greater 
detail. 

Outstanding on the program of the celebration cere- 
monies was the pontifical mass celebrated by Rt. Rev. 
Abbot Paul M. Nahlen, of New Subiaco Abbey, Ark., 
and presided over by Most Rev. Joseph P. Lynch, 
Bishop of Dallas. A special edition of the Muenster 
Enterprise, local weekly, was published on gold-colored 
paper of high quality. 


The Kau Claire Branch of the Catholic Fa- 
mily Protective Life Assurance Society of Eau 
Claire, Wis., has contributed $15 to the Mission 
Fund. When transmitting the gift, Mr. Rich- 
ard J. Hermann, Secretary of the Branch, 
wrote us: 

_“The members of this Society pay their dues four 
times a year; the Eau Claire Branch has decided to 


collect an extra nickel four times a year for Mission 
purposes.” 


A new free leaflet, “The Secret of Catholic 
Action,” has been published within the past 
few weeks by the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union, 
and copies are now available for distribution. 
Written by Rev. John M. Beierschmidt, C.SS. 
R., spiritual director of the C. W. U. of New 
York, the 16-page leaflet outlines succinctly the 
nature, aims and purposes of Catholic Action, 
and the duties of the laity in this regard. 

Following his definition of Catholic Action, the author 
considers what he terms the “secret” of Catholic Action. 
Fr. Beierschmidt affirms that this secret consists in the 
cultivation of a good character, and the first requisite 
in the attainment of character is self-control acquired 


by those means of a spiritual nature to which Catholics. 
must have recourse. 


So rarely are the French-Canadians in our 
country referred to in the Catholic press that 
one is tempted to believe them victims of a 
conspiracy of silence. A foreigner, reading 
American Catholic papers, would hardly be led 
to assume the French-Canadians so numerous 
in our country, as they are, and such substan- 
tial Catholics. 


Despite the ten year crisis from which our country 
has suffered, the L’Union Saint-Jean-Baptiste D’ Amert- 
que has continued to increase its membership until it 
had reached 56,049 on April 1st last year. An increase 
of 5295 since the same date in 1935. 

In 1938 this fraternal benevolent society 
paid $125,458.55 to the beneficiaries of deceased 
members. During the same twelve months 
$19,150.10 was distributed among members 
visited by illness. In addition, the French- 
Canadian Union granted $13,339.12 in pensions 
and other assistance to aged members in the 
same year. 


Not a few American Catholics show great 
courage denouncing the Nazis or Fascists. 
They entirely overlook the repercussion their 
utterances may cause and its effect on their co- 
religionists in Germany and other countries. 

Recently one of our foremost Catholic week- 
lies published an article, written by a woman, 
declaring Switzerland had fallen under the in- 
fluence of the Nazis of Germany. We have 
heard a good deal about this attack from reli- 
able correspondents in the country thus ma- 
ligned. One wrote us: 


“The article in question has aroused great indigna- 
tion in the Swiss press; both Catholics and non-Catho- 
lies voiced their condemnation, but the latter pointed a 
sneering finger at the Jesuits.” 


Now Switzerland, although a democracy, 
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still upholds the anti-Jesuit law of the 19th 
century, forbidding the country to members of 
the Society of Jesus. When the Jesuit Fathers 
were forced to discontinue the theological fac- 
ulty at the University of Innsbruck they pro- 
ceeded to Switzerland in the hope of being per- 
mitted to continue in that country. All this 
happened but a few months ago and hence the 
scandalous article published in a review of our 
country edited by members of the Society of 
Jesus was water on the mill of the anti-Jesuit 
elements in Switzerland. 

There is need of discretion under existing 
conditions for fear others will be made to pay 
the costs of our “courageous attacks” on for- 
eign governments, parties, etc. 


Throughout the month of October Rev. Jo- 
seph A. Vogelweid, pastor of St. Peter’s Par- 
ish, Jefferson City, Mo., and spiritual director 
of the C. U. of Missouri, conducted the Sunday 
Friendly Hour broadcast over a local radio sta- 
tion. The program has been in charge of the 
priests of the Jefferson City Deanery over a 
period of several years. 

Of particular importance among the subjects dis- 
cussed by Fr. Vogelweid was the topic, “Christ, Our 
King,” broadcast on the last Sunday of the month. 

During November the Friendly Hour was conducted 


by Rey. A. B. Bauman, pastor of St. Stanislaus Parish, 
Wardsville. 


Under the direction of the Chief Bibliogra- 
pher, Division of Bibliography, Library of Con- 
gress, a “List of Speeches, Addresses, etc. on 
Neutrality as printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, 1937-1939,” has been prepared. As pub- 
lished, it contains 647 titles, some of which are 
those of addresses delivered as late as the mid- 
dle of October of the present year. Two im- 
portant addresses by the President are record- 
ed in this list: “America’s Attitude Toward 
War.” Radio Address, Sept. 3, 1939, and the 
address on Neutrality delivered before a joint 
session of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, Sept. 21, 1939. Ordinarily one would 
speak of this State paper as the President’s 
Message. 


The impression created by the coming of 
war on a man given to serious thought, a resi- 
dent of the Far East, has found expression in 
the following comments addressed to the 
Bureau: 

“So now the fell stroke has been struck and we are 
at war once more. It is only a week or two ago, and 
already it seems quite a year. I look upon it as a Di- 
vine punishment we have deserved and wonder whether 
it will end by consuming all imperialist and rationalist 
heresies. For such a catastrophe to happen twice in 
a lifetime is almost too much to bear—I feel stunned 


and crushed waiting for Italian and Russian malevo- 
lent neutrality to enter the lists.” 


It is with such thoughts in mind one should 
read the headlines of our newspapers; it is in- 
human to stimulate the jaded taste with war 
news because it is sensational. 


Author of two Central Bureau historical 
pamphlets, Rev. Francis B. Steck, O.F.M., pro- 
fessor of history at the Catholic University, 
has been elected to membership of La Sociedad 
Mexicana de Geografia y Estadistica, Mexico. 

Fr. Steck, who is a recognized authority on Spanish- 
American history, wrote for our pamphlet series “The 
First Half-Century of Spanish Dominion in Mexico, 
and “The Historical Background of the Church-State 
Problem in Mexico.” 


St. Joseph’s Society of Seven Dolors Parish, 
Albany, Minn., long an affiliate of the C. V. of 
Minnesota, recently observed the golden jubilee 
of its founding with special services. Guest of 
honor on the occasion was Most Rev. Joseph F. 
Busch, Bishop of St. Cloud. 

Members of the society attended the mass of thanks- 
giving celebrated by Rev. Luke Fink, spiritual director 
of the organization. The sermon was preached by 
Bishop Busch. Present at the celebration were five 
charter members, all of whom are active in the society. 
There were also the civic features customary on occa- 
sions of this kind. 


Each time Mr. Frank C. Blied, former presi- 
dent of the C. V. residing in Madison, Wis., 
takes an extended journey there results a series 
of letters for publication in The Capital Times, 
local newspaper. These letters are ultimately 
published in pamphlet form and widely dis- 
tributed. A number of Mr. Blied’s trips to 
Europe and various parts of this country and 
Mexico have been chronicled in this fashion. 


Recently the letters written during the C. V. 
convention tour, in which he and Mrs. Blied 
participated, came from the press. 

The journal of their travels covers the trip from 
Madison to Kansas City, Mo., and thence westward to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. At Portland, Ore., 
the Blied’s parted company with the C. V. tour mem- 
bers and headed northward for Alaska, returning by 
way of Canada. 


Because a number of participants in the tour 
sponsored by the C. V. and N. C. W. U. to 
San Francisco prior to the convention in that 
city expressed the hope that the tour would be 
repeated, members of the committee met in 
New York City recently to consider plans for a 
similar “outing” to be conducted in conjunction 
with the annual convention to be held next sum- 
mer in New Ulm, Minn. Although the arrange- 
ments are by no means definite, it has been sug- 
gested that such a tour include Niagara Falls, 
a boat trip on the Great Lakes, Milwaukee, the 
Wisconsin Deils, St. Paul, and the Minnesota 
river valley. 

Because participation in the San Francisco tour was 
so large, a slight surplus remained after all expenses 


had been paid. This was divided between the C. V. 
and the N. C. W. U. 


The value of tours may be gathered from the fact 
that by far a larger number of delegates attended the 
San Francisco convention than were present at the 
convention held in Salem, Ore., in 1929. The New York 
Branch, for example, was represented by only one dele- 
gate at the Salem meeting, whereas 42 participated in 
the San Francisco convention. 
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The Superior of a Provincial House of a Mis- 
slonary Order, active in the Philippines, has 
written us, stating that the packages of maga- 
zines and books sent to him by the Bureau 
were more welcome than ever. 

“Due to the greater number of Fathers and the fact 
that many of them are getting old,” he writes, “our 
community tends to increase rather than decrease. Af- 
ter they have labored in the tropics for more than 
twenty-five years, as so many of them have done, they 


need a rest more frequently than of yore. All of us 
are most grateful for your generous help.” 


The hymn card published by the Bureau, pri- 
marily for the use of chaplains in public institu- 
tions and missionaries, is still in demand. Early 
in November we received a request for 50 copies, 
although the writer, a Sister engaged in Mis- 
sion work among the Indians in South Dakota, 
indicated the need for a larger quantity. Hav- 
ing been told of our willingness to supply ad- 
ditional copies, she wrote: 

“T would have asked for more but feared I was ask- 
ing too much. A hundred more copies of the hymn 
cards would be greatly appreciated. It would relieve 
the necessity of carrying them back and forth from one 
camp to another.” 

A total of 10,500 copies of this particular 
hymn card—the Bureau has published four 
others, one of which is printed partly in La- 
kota and another in Ifugao (Philippines) — 
have been distributed. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the good they may have accomplished. 


Fortunately there are people all over the 
country of whom the newspapers never speak. 
The element of corruption which adds flavor 
to all too many news items, is not developed 
by men and women who perform the tasks as- 
signed them by Divine Providence faithfully 
and perseveringly. Hence, they are not “inter- 
esting’”’ in the eyes of the world. 

The Library of the C. V. has come into pos- 
session of “A Catechism and Guide, Navaho- 
English,” compiled by Rev. Berard Haile, M.A., 
Litt.D., a Friar Minor of the Cincinnati Pro- 
vince. None but a linguist could do justice to 
a book of this kind, but even the English text 
reveals the difficulties the author of the volume 
had to contend with. 

Because the work is intended not for school 
children but teachers, Fr. Haile has adopted 
what seems an interesting and valuable method. 
He says in this regard in the Foreword “The 
pioneers, to whom this Catechism and Guide 
is dedicated, made commendable efforts to pre- 
gent a fairly accurate Navaho translation. of 
English texts taken from standard catechetical 
works. The present author reverses this order 
by giving a fairly accurate interlinear transla- 
tion of the Navaho text. But wherever the in- 
terlinear played too great havoc with the King’s 
English, a short abstract is added, as a free 
translation, which the instructor may alter or 
embellish, for the benefit of the pupil as he 
or she sees fit.” 


BOOK REVIEW 


Received for Review 


Latz, Leo J., M.D. The Rhythm of Sterility and Fer- 
tility in Women. New 6th revised ed. The 
Latz Foundation, Chicago, 1939. Cloth, 151 
p- Price $1.00. 

Le Roy, Albert, S.J. Catholics and the International 
Labor Organization. N.C. W. C. Social Ac- 
tion Dept., Wash., D. C., 19389. p. c., 51 p. 
Price 15 cts. 

La legislation anticommuniste dans le monde. Les 
mesures legislatives prises, dans divers pays, 
contre le Parti communiste, etc. L’Ecole 
Sociale Populaire, Montreal, 1939. p.c., 32 
p: Price 15 cts: 

Primm, Karl, S.J. Christentum als Neuheitserlebnis. 
Durchblick durch die Christlich-Antike Be- 


gegnung. Freib. i. Br., 1939. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Cloth, 500 p. Price 
$4.25. 

Hahn, Dr. Georg. Die Kirche der Martyrer u. Kata- 
komben. Werkbuch d. Kirchengeschichte. 
1. Theil. Freib. i. Br., 1939. B. Herder 
wes Co., St. Louis: Cloth, 474 p. Price 


Adam, Prof. Dr. Karl. Kirchenmiidigkeit? Vom Aer- 
gernis zum sieghaften Glauben. 2. Aufl. 
Paderborn, 1939. B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis. p.c., 55 p. Price 45 cts. 

Schrader, P. Albrecht, O.F.M. Ihr aber sollt also beten: 
“Vater Unser 2. 2. Aufi,  Ereib. a) Bri 
1939. Stiff covers, 71 p. Price 50 cts. 

“Zeugen des Wortes” Series: No. 12, Cyrill v. Jerusa- 
lem. Reden der Einweihung. 57 p.; No. 13, 
Hamann, Joh. G., Biblische Betrachtungen 
eines Christen. 75 p.; No. 14, de Condren, 
Charles, Geistliche Briefe. 90 p.; No. 15, 
Kardinal Newman, Der Traum des Geron- 
tius. 50 p. Freib. i. Br. 1939. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis. Stiff covers, each 50c. 

Manifesto on Rural Life. With a Foreword by Most 
Rey. Aloisius J. Muench, D.D. Nat’l. Cath. 
Rural Life Conf. Bruce, Milw., 1939. 222 
p. Prices: Cloth ed. $1.50, paper $1.00. 

Le Roy, Albert, S.J. Catholics and the International 
Labor Organization. N. Y., 1939. N.C. W. 
Gan WES den De Oo5 10s Cay BY2 fos 

Kerwin, Jerome G., Ph.D. Making Democracy Work. 
Ne Yn 1939) Na CuWe Ce Wash, Di Ca space, 
32 p. Price 5 cts. 

Schmiedeler, Edgar, O.S.B., Ph.D. Balanced Abun- 
dance. N. Y., 1939. N. C. W. C., Wash., D. 
Corp C3) 32) Da Lemice voncts: 

McNeill, Chas. J.. A.B. Prayers. A Study of Prayers 
in Common Use in the Church. Cath. Action 
Committee, Wichita, Kans., 1939. p.c., 56 p. 
Price 25 cts. 

Garrigou-Lagrange, Rev. R., O.P. Predestination. 
Transl. by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., D.D. : 
Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 1939. Cloth, 
882 p. Price $3.00. 


Reviews 


Die Heilige Schrift fiir das Leben erklart. Herders 
Bibelkommentar. Herausgegeben von Ed- 
mund Kalt und Willibald Lauck. St. Louis, 
B. Herder Book Co. 

ERE we are in presence of another one of 
those enterprises emanating from the firm 
of Herder which command the admiration of 
the literary world. This lavishly planned and 

so far splendidly executed commentary is a 

credit to German scholarship and at the 

same time bespeaks an understanding of the 
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needs of our times. In spite of much external 
frivolity our age is experiencing a religious re- 
awakening and is returning to the sources from 
which all genuinely spiritual life must be nur- 
tured. A renewed interest in scriptural studies 
is unmistakable and it is important that this 
interest be guided in the right manner. It is 
just this situation which the present commen- 
tary is trying to meet. Accordingly, it seeks 
direct contact with life and its problems and 
brings the original message addressed to the 
people back to them. It exploits the Bible for 
the faithful in the style of early patristic exe- 
gesis and after the fashion of St. Augustine and 
St. Chrysostom. Up to date eight volumes have 
appeared and the same number of installments 
is still outstanding. This gives an idea of the 
magnitude of the undertaking. No one, how- 
ever, need be deterred by the size of the work 
for it reads very easily and is sufficient to itself. 
Whoever feels that he is not interested in the 
whole series may select the volumes which ap- 
peal to him, since each volume represents a 


complete unit. C. BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Manifesto On Rural Life, by the National Catholic 
Rural Life Conference. Bruce Publishing 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 1939.. Paper, $1.00; 
Cloth, $1.50. 

A manifesto, according to the Standard Dic- 
tionary, is a ‘“‘public, official and authorita- 
tive declaration of intentions, motives or prin- 
ciples of actions.” It is easily gathered from 
this definition that a manifesto is a difficult 
document to compile and demands courage for 
its editing. And so manifestoes are scarce. 
How encouraging, then, is the appearance of 
this manifesto on Rural Life. Probably in no 
part of the social structure has there been 
greater vagueness concerning the real problem 
than in the treatment of the rural community. 
Admirably has the Manifesto on Rural Life 
clarified the issues involved in the reconstruc- 
tion of country life. 

The authors have grouped their matter under 
sixteen headings which include very well the 
major issues in the field. The aim has been 
materially simplified by the division into two 
parts, namely, the Manifesto and the Annota- 
tions. In the Manifesto the problems and solu- 
tions are briefly stated and explained. This 
cannot but create intense interest and encour- 
age the study of the material so admirably com- 
piled in the Annotations. In the Annotations 
is found a wealth of excerpts from the best 
authors, Catholic and non-Catholic, in neat 
chapters corresponding exactly to the sixteen 
chapters of the Manifesto. There is also added 
a list of sources for students interested in furth- 
er study. 


Throughout the work the true appreciation 
of the human being as a spiritual being is 
uppermost. Proper emphasis is also given the 
truth that the family must be the unit of Chris- 


tian society. Another point of excellence is the 
success with which the authors denounce abuses 
without arousing class hatred. From the simple 
reading of the text arises the impression that 
fault is found on all sides and that betterment 
ef conditions must be the outcome of wide- 
spread co-operation. Specially stressed is the 
fact that farmers must, like labor, resort to 
organization as a means of insisting upon their 
rights. They are exhorted to form co-opera- 
tives to aid one another in buying and selling. 
They are shown that only in this way can they 
avoid waste and learn thrift. They are advised 
to establish credit unions to help the less fa- 
vored of their communities and save them from 
the exorbitant terms of loan sharks. 

There is plain admission of needless drudg- 
ery in present day farm life, as well as dearth 
of proper social facilities, especially for the 
young. Finally the authors have succeeded in 
showing that rural misery necessarily results 
in urban misery, and that the ills of both town 
and country must be studied together and cures 
found simultaneously for both if they are to be 
cured at all. From this point of view the Mani- 
festo will be highly informing for city dwell- 
ers and city social workers who in general, 
largely without fault, know so little about 
their country brothers. 

It is to be hoped non-Catholics may see the 
Manifesto for they will find there many of their 
deepest convictions sustained, and greater co- 
operation will result. All those therefore who 
long for the reconstruction of rural society on 
the principles of Christian justice and charity 
should see to it that the Manifesto on Rural 
Life enjoys a wide circulation. 


W. J. O'SHAUGHNESSY, S.J. 
St. Mary’s, Kan. 


Justice is done to Rev. John M. Lenhart’s, 
O.M.Cap., volume, ‘“‘Pre-Reformation Print- 
ed Books. A Study in Statistical and Ap- 
plied Bibliography,” by the Annual for Bibli- 
ophiles, “Sankt Wiborada,” published at Augs- 
burg. Having admitted to some astonishment 
and doubt regarding the possibility of compil- 
ing a book of this kind in America, because of 
the lack of available information on the sub- 
ject, the author of the review continues by 
granting his readers a rather comprehensive 
insight into this excellent work. 

In fact, one gains the impression that the 
German critic realizes the American scholar 
has done much more than merely compile a list 
of books, that the value of the work consists in 
the understanding which Fr. John M. Lenhart 
brings to the influences responsible for the large 
production of books within so short a time af- 
ter the invention of printing from movable 
type. _The review underscores his courageous 
assertion: “No age can again bestow so great 
a boon upon literature as the fifteenth did by 
the invention of printing.” 


: 
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Veroffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Soziale Aktion: 


Ehren-Vorsitzender: Most Rey. Aloysius J. Muench, 
Bischof von Fargo; Vorsitzender: Joseph Matt, K.S.G., 
St. Paul, Minn.; Wm. H. Siefen, New Haven, Conn., 
Pras. des C. V.; Rev. C. F. Moosman, Munhall, Pa.; Rev. 
Rudolph B. Schuler, Krakow, Mo.; Rev. Anthony T. 
Strauss, St. Charles, Mo.; Philip H. Donnelly, Rochester, 
N. Y.; H. B. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; F. Wm. 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, IIl.; F. P. Kenkel, Leiter der C. 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


_Anfragen, Briefe, Geldsendungen usw., bestimmt fiir 
die Gentral-Stelle oder das Central-Blatt, sind zu rich- 
ten an 


Central Bureau of the Central Verein, 
38835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


ABBE FERDINAND MUHE, DER 
APOSTEL STRASSBURGS. 


IK Wiedererweckung des religidsen Le- 
bens nach den Stiirmen der franzosi- 
schen Revolution, in Deutschland sowohl 
als auch in Frankreich, gehort zu den bemer- 
kenswertesten Erscheinungen in der Geschichte 
der neueren Zeit. Rationalismus und Aufkla- 
rung hatten der Kirche und dem religidsen Le- 
ben bereits tiefe Wunden geschlagen, als die 
grosse Revolution die Anschauungen Voltaires 
und Rousseaus verwirklichte. Fast fiinfund- 
zwanzig Jahre wahrten darauf die Kriegsstiir- 
me, und als sie zu Ende gegangen waren im 
Jahre 1815, sah sich die Kirche Staaten gegen- 
liber gestellt, die ihr Hindernisse in den Weg 
zu legen bestrebt waren. Da war es nun in 
Strassburg ein gottbegnadeter Priester, der das 
religidse Leben neubelebte und forderte. Sein 
Lebensbild besitzt auch fiir uns heute noch Be- 
deutung, weil es keine Erneuerung der Gesell- 
schaft ohne religidse Erneuerung, ohne religi- 
Ose Hohenfiihrer geben kann. 
ok 2 * 


Abbé Miihe lebte und wirkte im Anfang des 
letzten Jahrhunderts, war also ein Zeitgenosse 
des Pfarrers von Ars und P. Lacordaires. An 
seelsorglichen Erfolgen und Liebestatigkeit fiir 
Arme und Leidende aller Art kam er dem er- 
sten nahe, ja man nennt ihn nur den elsassi- 
schen Pfarrer von Ars. Wegen seiner hinreis- 
senden Kanzelberedsamkeit kann man ihn bei- 
nahe dem weltberiihmten Dominikaner an die 
Seite stellen. 

Simon Ferdinand Miihe war 1788 zu Strass- 
burg geboren. Sein Vater, ein Kaufmann, war 
aus Deutschland, Offenbach am Main, einge- 
wandert; die Mutter war eine Franzésin. Deut- 
sches und franzosisches Blut, germanische und 
romanische Rasse, vereinigten sich in Ferdi- 
nand Miihe zu wunderbarer Mischung. Er 
durchlebte eine harte Kindheit. Die schreck- 
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lichen Zeiten der franzésischen Revolution, die 
auch den Vater zeitweise ins Gefingnis warf, 
lehrten den kleinen Ferdinand den Ernst des 
Lebens. Das Beispiel heldenhafter Priester und 
Ordensleute, denen er oft in versteckten Win- 
keln ministrieren durfte, weckte in dem Klei- 
nen friih den Priesterberuf. Sein erster Leh- 
rer war Ludwig Colmar, spater Bischof von 
Mainz, damals aber der Apostel aller treu- 
gebliebenen Katholiken wahrend der jakobini- 
schen Schreckenszeit. Durch Bruno Fr. Lieber- 
mann kam Miihe nach Mainz, wo er von 1805 
bis 1808 studierte. Im Jahre 1812 wurde Fer- 
dinand in Strassburg zum Priester geweiht. 
Da ernannte ihn sein Bischof zum Professor 
am Priesterseminar. Aber Ferdinand Miihe 
zog eS mehr zur Seelsorge; er bat um einen 
Kaplansposten am Dom, und den hat Miihe bis 
zu seinem Tode im Jahre 1865 bekleidet. Er 
wurde auch mit der deutschen Predigt im Dom 
betraut. Alle anderen Beforderungen hat Miihe 
stets ausgeschlagen. Er blieb ein halbes Jahr- 
hundert Domprediger, wohl der grosste Kan- 
zelredner Strassburgs nach Tauler und Geiler, 
den beriihmten Predigern des ausgehenden Mit- 
telalters. Unserm Abbé Miihe fiel die grosse 
Aufgabe zu, in der Grenzstadt Strassburg, wo 
die Revolution fast alle Spuren der religiésen 
Vergangenheit vernichtet hatte und wo das 
Kriegstreiben der Heere Napoleons auch nach 
der Wiederkehr geordneter kirchlicher Zustan- 
de die Gemiiter nicht zur Einkehr gelangen 
liess, die gleichgiiltigen Massen wieder zu Gott 
und zum praktischen Christentum zurtickzu- 
fiihren. (Also die nimliche Aufgabe, wie sie 
etwa einem P. Abel, S.J., im Wien der Vor- 
kriegszeit und einem P. Baudenbacher, S.J., im 
Wien der roten Herrschaft nach 1918 beschie- 
den war!) 

Ferdinand Miihe, wie Geiler von Kaisersberg 
ein Zeitprediger, geisselte mit Wucht die Ge- 
brechen seiner Zeit, die Glaubenslosigkeit, 
Gleichgiiltigkeit, religidse Unwissenheit, die 
schlechten Biicher und Schriften und Theater- 
stiicke, die ziigellose Genussucht, aber — so be- 
tont sein Biograph — ,,durch den Blitz und 
Donner seiner gewaltigen Worte, die sich wuch- 
tig an den dussersten Gewolben des hohen Miin- 
sters brachen, drangen warmende Sonnen- 
strahlen in die erschiitterten Herzen, wirkten 
schlummernde Keime des alten Glaubens und 
starke Entschliisse.” ,,Miihe war wie sein 
Freund, der beriihmte franzosische Prediger 
Mac Carthy, vor allem Improvisator. Dazu be- 
fahigte ihn ein glinzendes theologisches Wis- 
sen, das er in Liebermanns Mainzer Schule ge- 
schépft hatte, eine erstaunliche Kenntnis der 
Bibel, eine reiche Phantasie und vollige Beherr- 
schung der deutschen Sprache und ihrer rhe- 
torischen Mittel. Aber er verlor sich nie ins 
Uferlose, wusste stets genau, was er wollte, 
das Wie besorgte immer die Inspiration, die 
Stimmung der jeweiligen Situation .... Er 
sprach vor allem zu den Herzen, erschiitterte, 
riss hin, packte auch den Gleichgiiltigsten, denn 
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jeder fiihlte, dass der Prediger selbst aus der 
Fiille eines gottbegeisterten Herzens redete.” 
Von ungefahr war an einem Sonntagsmorgen 
ein franzdsischer Schriftsteller ins Strassbur- 
ger Miinster geraten, hatte den lateinischen 
Vorspruch des Predigers vernommen, der die 
Heilung der Aussitzigen betraf. Als er die 
deutschen Einleitungsworte zur Predigt horte, 
die er nicht verstand, wollte er sich schon da- 
vonmachen. Jedoch, das Gebaren des Predi- 
gers fesselte ihn so, dass er blieb und mit Er- 
griffenheit dem lebendigen, gewaltig bewegten 
und von tiefster Glaubenskraft getragenen 
Worte lauschte und erstaunt die Zaubergewalt 
bewunderte, mit welcher der Prediger seine 
Horer mitriss. ,,Als die Predigt, von der ich 
kein Wort verstand, beendet war, war ich selbst 
vom Aussatz des Unglaubens geheilt,’”’ bekannte 
spater dieser Franzose. 

Der grosse Gorres, welcher von 1819 bis 1827 
als politischer Fliichtling in Strassburg lebte, 
hatte den Abbé Miihe zum vertrauten Freunde 
und ihm verdankte es Gorres vielleicht am mei- 
sten, dass er bald darauf den Weg zur Kirche 
wiederfand. In einem Aufsatz im Mainzer 
Katholik schildert der geniale Gorres den ge- 
waltigen Domprediger bei der grossen Strass- 
burger Volksmission des Jahres 1825. Miihe 
stand am Schluss der Mission im dichtgefiillten 
Dome der Kreuzwegandacht vor, die er daselbst 
eingefiihrt hatte. Vor jeder Station hielt er 
eine neue Ansprache an die Menge. Horen wir 
an was Gorres, der Zeuge davon war, berich- 

et! 

»Der ordentliche Domprediger auf der Kan- 
zel intonierte die Gesinge, sprach die Stationen 
und begleitete jede mit einer langern oder kiir- 
zern Apostrophe an die Zuho6rer, und in diesen 
hub sich nun eine Szene an, wie das Gebaude 
vielleicht seit seiner Griindung sie nicht gese- 
hen. Der Redner, von einem wahrhaften, ‘in- 
nerlichen, nicht auszulobenden Hifer beseelt, 
sah mit diesem Feste das Ende der Gnadenzeit 
heran nahen, die seinen Anbefohlenen und den 
ubrigen Mitbiirgern vergénnt gewesen; wie 
reichlich auch die Ernte gewesen, die sich in 
ihr ergeben, es schien immer nur wenig seiner 
Sorge, und er glaubte, die letzten Augenblicke 
nun erst noch bentitzen zu miissen, um die Un- 
bekehrten in der Masse, die die Neugierde her- 
beigefiihrt, noch ganz im Ablaufen zu gewin- 
nen. Da bot er nun alles auf, was die innere 
Seelenangst und ein in allen Tiefen aufgereiz- 
tes Gefiihl nur irgend eingeben kénnen; was 
er in der zunachst abgelaufenen Station gesagt, 
schien in der folgenden ihm immer nur matt 
und unzureichend, und er steigerte den Aus- 
druck immer héher, ja in jedem einzelnen Vor- 
trage selbst trieb ihn die gleiche Angst immer 
hastig von einer Periode zur andern, dass er 
die angefangene kaum zu enden sich die Zeit 
vergonnte, und jede spatere der in schneller 
Folge hintereinander aufquellenden Wellen im- 
mer die vorhergehende verschlang. Darum war 


an alle Kiinste der Rhetorik hier von ferne 
nicht zu denken, kaum dass die Grammatik ihr 
Recht zu behaupten imstande war; e1n krafti- 
ges, ausser sich gesetztes Organ und die zustro- 
mende Fiille glich alles wieder im Wirbel der 
Bewegung aus; als ob eine Lowin dem bosen 
Feind nacheilte, der die Jungen ihr entfuhrt, 
so schlugen die Téne des Schmerzes und der 
Beschworung durch die Gewolbe und weckten 
jeden schlafenden Widerhall. Ohne die aller- 
entfernteste Spur der Eitelkeit, das friiher Ge- 
leistete hier zu iiberbieten, gingen diese Fluten 
wirklich 15 Ellen hoher als die Berge, die 
sie bedeckten; die Zuhérer blickten mit einer 
furchtsamen, innerlich entsetzten Andacht hin, 
die auch da nachhielt, wo der Inhalt ins Unver- 
stindliche sich verlor: denn dieser reissende 
Strom verbarg sich oft unter dem Schaum und 
den Triimmern, die er mit dahin gerissen .. .” 
Aehnlich ergriffen zeigte sich Gorres Freund, 
der Dichter Clemens Brentano von Kaplan Mi- 
hes Seeleneifer und Beredsamkeit. Auch deut- 
sche protestantische Prediger, die nach Strass- 
burg reisten, versiumten nie, den Domprediger 
zu horen, und stets waren alle ihre Erwartun- 
gen ibertroffen. 

Aber Miihe begniigte sich nicht mit dem Kan- 
zelwort, um das religidse Leben in Strassburg 
zu wecken. Er rief alle alten Andachten und 
Bruderschaften, die von der unseligen Revolu- 
tion weggefegt waren, wieder ins Leben und 
griindete neue dazu. Wie der hl. Franz von 
Assisi stellte er in einer Kirche eine grosse 
Weihnachtskrippe auf und sammelte die Kinder 
um sich, um ihnen vor der Krippe die Liebe 
zum Heiland zu predigen. Die erwachsene 
minnliche Jugend versammelte er in einer 
,»Bruderschaft zum guten Hirten.” Er war 
ferner ein eifriger Apostel der Herz-Jesu-An- 
dacht und des hl. Rosenkranzes. Auch fitihrte 
er fiir die Jugend die aloysianischen Sonntage 
ein. Dem hl. Antonius baute er eine Kapelle. 
40 Jahre hindurch bereitete er die Kinder zur 
ersten hl. Kommunion vor. Daneben war er 
Professor der Pastorale und Kanzelberedsam- 
keit im Priesterseminar und Beichtvater da- 
selbst. Ausserdem Religionslehrer im Lehrer- 
seminar, wo er den Zoglingen jeden Sonntag 
eine ihrem kiinftigen Berufe entsprechende 
Predigt hielt. Sonntag fiir Sonntag und wohl 
auch an allen Feiertagen hatte er drei Predig- 
ten zu halten! 

Unermiidlich arbeitete er an seiner eigenen 
Vervollkommung und vermochte so zahllose 
andere zu Gott zu fiihren. Fiir die Kirche hatte 
er sein Herzblut vergossen. Sein Freimut in 
ihrer Verteidigung, sein mutiges Auftreten ge- 
gen ihre Feinde, trugen ihm oft Verfolgung 
ein. Ja mehr als einmal entkam er nur wie 
durch ein Wunder dem Mordstahl gedungener 
Morder. 

Ferdinand Miihe war wie sein Zeitgenosse 
Friedrich Ozanam auch ein Apostel der Niich- 
stenliebe. Bischof Andreas Rass nannte ihn 
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1836 ,»unsern Vinzenz von Paul.” Dieser war 
auch einer seiner Lieblingsheiligen, den er in 
vielen Panegyriken verherrlichte. Wie der hl. 
Vinzenz ist Ferdinand Miihe zum Diener an 
den Armen und Kranken geworden. Er ging, 
obwohl so viel beschaftigt, jede Woche ins Spi- 
tal und ins Gefangnis, um Trost zu spenden 
und Almosen, vor allem aber um Seelen zu ge- 
gewinnen. Seine Freigebigkeit kannte keine 
Grenzen. Mitunter trug er nachts seine eigene 
Matratze zu Armen, schleppte im Winter sein 
_ Holz fort, verschenkte die Wiasche, gab seine 
letzten Schuhe her, entwendete seiner Haushil- 
terin oft das Fleisch, das auf dem Herdfeuer 
schmorte, um es einem Kranken zu bringen. 
Sich selbst génnte er nichts. Sein geflickter 
Talar, der alte, in allen Farben schillernde Man- 
tel, die derben Schuhe, der vorsintflutliche Hut, 
den er meist unter dem Arme trug, waren in 
Strassburg legendar. Auch auf die Toten er- 
streckte sich seine Liebe. Die armen Seelen 
hatten keinen beredteren Anwalt als unsern 
Abbé Miihe, und die erschiiternden Totenpre- 
digten, die er an Allerseelen auf dem Friedhof 
hielt, weckten das tiefste Mitleid von Tausen- 
den von Zuhorern. Wenn er irgendwie Zeit 
hatte, begleitete er jeden Toten der Dompfarrei 
auf seinem letzten Gang. Andachtig betend 
schloss er als letzter stets den Leichenzug. 
Wunderbar war Abbé Miihe’s Demut. Er 
hatte vor Auszeichnungen einen wahren Ab- 
scheu. Die Dompfarrei und zwei andere Stadt- 
pfarreien schlug er beharrlich aus; drei Mal 
weigerte er sich, Domkapitular zu werden. Als 
ihm Napoleon III persénlich das Kreuz der 
Ehrenligion anbot, erwiderte Miihe: ,,Majestat, 
ich will bloss von meinem Herrn im Himmel 
dekoriert werden.” — Wenige Tage vor seinem 
Hinscheiden stieg er, ein 76jahriger Greis, noch 
auf die Kanzel. Als er am 3. Februar 1865 
starb, ward dem Toten ein Triumph zu Teil, 
' wie es nur wenigen Sterblichen beschieden ist. 
Alle Alumnen des Priesterseminars, viele 
Hunderte dlterer Geistlichen, Scharen von 
Schiilern, Bruderschaften und Kongregationen, 
Hohe und Niedere, Uniformen und wiirdige 
Zylindertrager, und vor allem viele, viele 
schlichte Manner des Volkes, Arbeiter, Hand- 
werker, Kleinbiirger, folgten dem Sarge. Ganz 
_ Strassburg war auf den Beinen. Das glaubi- 
ge Volk erwies diesem Priester die Ehren ei- 
nes Heiligen. Man stritt sich um Stiickchen 
seiner zerrissenen Kleider. Lithographen und 
Plastiker fanden mit seinem Bildnis reissenden 
Absatz. Noch heute ist das Andenken an die- 
sen heiligmissigen Seelsorger und Wohltater, 
den grossen Kanzelredner des Strassburger 
Miinsters, das heute des Krieges wegen leer und 
ohne Gottesdienst dasteht, lebendig. Moge Abbé 
Miihe ein wirksamer Fiirbitter am gottlichen 
Throne sein fiir sein Strassburg und dessen 
- Wunderwerk, das heute in Gefahr schwebt in 
einen Schutthaufen verwandelt zu werden. 


iP Rem ean es 


AUS CENTRAL VEREIN UND 
CENTRAL STELLE. 


Brauchtum ist unsicheres Auswanderereut. 


N einer deutschen Zeitschrift berichtet 

Hermann Behrens ,,Von niedersidchsischen 
Landsleuten auf dem Balkan,’’ die nach der 
Griindung des Klosters Maria Stern im Jahre 
1869 nach Bosnien auswanderten. Die meisten 
stammten aus dem Oldenburger Miinsterland, 
aus dem Regierungsbezirk Osnabriick und dem 
nordlichen Westfalen. 

Von den festlichen Brauchen der Heimat ist 
den Kolonisten manches bereits abhanden ge- 
kommen. Behrens schreibt: 

»Wo friiher bei Hochzeiten der Einlader mit dem 
reichgeschmtickten Banderstock auftrat, und die Braut 
auf dem Aussteuerwagen ihrem neuen Lebenskreise zu- 
geftihrt wurde, da herrschen heute moderne Formen. 
Doch sonst werden die grossen Jahresfeste, wie Ostern, 
Pfingsten, Weihnachten und Neujahr noch immer nach 
alter Art und Sitte begangen. Zu Ostern werden Hier 
buntgefarbt. In der Pfingstzeit prangen die Hauser 
im Schmucke der griinen Maien. Nach der Ernte fei- 
ert man das Erntefest mit Musik und Tanz. Am 6. 
Dezember erscheint der Nikolaus und beschenkt die 
Kinder mit Aepfeln und Niissen. Am Heiligabend er- 
strahlt auch den Deutschen in Bosnien der Lichter- 
baum in hellem Glanze. Zum Neujahrstage werden 
Neujahrskuchen mit den verzierten Neujahrseisen ge- 
backen.” 

Mehrere der hier genannten Gebrauche ha- 
ben in unserem Lande nie Fuss gefasst. So 
vor allem auffallender Weise die schodne Sitte 
der Pfingstmaien. Muss man dies auf das ge- 
ringe Vorkommen der Birken hierzulande zu- 
riickfitihren? Oder liessen sich Niederdeutsche 
als Spatankoémmlinge meistens in Prairiestaa- 
ten nieder oder in Gegenden, wo die Fichte zu- 
hause war? Wie dem auch sei, dem an und 
fiir sich in unserem Lande nicht besonders fei- 
erlich begangenem Pfingstfeste geht obendrein 
die von den Maien ausstroémende Wiirze ganz- 
lich ab. Wie erstaunt war daher der junge 
Amerikaner, der am Pfingstsonntag zu Frei- 
berg im Erzgebirge in seine Wohnstube trat 
und diese von Birkenduft erfiillt fand, wahrend, 
wie er im Laufe des Tages entdeckte, fast vor 
jeder Haustiir zwei Maien prangten. 


Der Krieg und die Missionen. 


NGEMEIN traurig ist, was ein in einer 
franzosischen Kolonie tatiger Missionar 
uns noch vor Kriegsausbruch schrieb: 

»Wir Missionare wiinschen nichts mehr als den Frie- 
den. Ein Krieg wiirde unheilvolle Folgen auch bei uns 
haben. Alle Priester unserer Prafektur sind noch fah- 
nenpflichtig; daher wiren unsere sechs Missionsstati- 
onen bei Kriegsausbruch mit einem Schlage verwaist.” 

Schreiber, Apostol. Prafekt, bemerkte bei 
dieser Gelegenheit: ,,Jeden Monat erhalte ich 
Ihre wertvolle Zeitschrift Central Blatt and 
Social Justice. Von Zeit zu Zeit schicken Sie 
mir eine Auswahl verschiedener Zeitschriften. 
Ich weiss, mit welch liebevoller Hingabe diese 
Zeitschriften in die Missionen geschickt wer- 
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Empfangen Sie hiermit meinen tiefstge- 
fiihlten Dank. Meine Mitbriider und Mitar- 
beiter finden in diesen Zeitschriften manch 
niitzliche Anregung. Wir sind stolz, hie und 
da etwas aus Amerika zu héren. Wahrend aus 
Europa Kriegsgeriichte und Schrecken gemel- 
det werden, kennt Amerika blos Worte der Ver- 
sohnung und des Friedens. Diese Friedensge- 
sinnung des amerikanischen Volkes bringt dem 
Lande Segen.”’ 

Wie ein Missionar, Nicht-Europder, der C. 
St. Mitte Oktober aus Indien schrieb, iibt auch 
dort der Krieg einen unheilvollen Einfluss auf 
das Missionswesen aus. ,,Alle Priester deut- 
schen Ursprungs,” so meldet er, ,,sind bereits 
in Konzentrationslager abgefiihrt worden; die 
franzosischen Priester aber wurden fiir den 
Militirdienst einberufen. Die Arbeit ist daher 
gross und der Arbeiter sind sehr wenig.” 

Es ist ungemein traurig, dass man Missio- 
nare einsperrt und Priester zum Waffendienst 
zwingt. Beide Erscheinungen beweisen wie es 
um die Humanitat des ,modernen” Menschen 
in Wirklichkeit bestellt ist. 


den. 


Wassernot, Hungersnot und Rauberplage. 


NTER diesen drei Uebelstanden leidet die 

Umgebung von Wucheng in der chinesi- 
schen Provinz Shantung, wie uns die ehrw. 
Schw. Domitilla, I.C., unterm 138. Sept. mit- 
teilte. Hier ihr Brief: 


»Die schweren Naturkatastrophen, die unser armes 
China in diesem Jahre wieder heimgesucht haben, sind 
auch von unserer Mission nicht fern geblieben. Seit 
dem 28, Juli sind wir hier véllig vom Wasser umgeben. 
Der Fluss durchbrach den Damm und in wenigen Stun- 
den kam die unheilbringende Flut herangebraust und 
liberschwemmte die ganze Ebene. Die Herbsternte, 
gerade im vollen Wachstum, ist giinzlich vernichtet. 
Wie das Geriicht unser Dorf erreichte, dass am Abend 
das Wasser hier sein werde, rannten die Leute in aller 
Hast noch auf die Felder, rissen alles Griine aus, die 
Hirse und Maisstauden, die Bohnen und alles unreife 
Getreide, um wenigstens noch mit den griinen Blittern 
das Vieh fiittern zu koénnen. Die Leute waten bis unter 
den Armen durchs Wasser und holen noch von den Fel- 
dern, was eben zu retten ist. Grosses Familienelend 
und bittere Hungersnot hat eine solche Ueberschwem- 
mung zur Folge, weshalb. uns auch besonders in den 
letzten Wochen schon manches Kind von armen Eltern 
gebracht wurde. Oft kommen sie von weit her mit 
einem kleinen Kahn gefahren, oder sie tragen ihr Kind 
auf der Schulter durch das Wasser stundenweit hier- 
her. Zu dem Elend der Ueberschwemmung wird auch 
die Rauberplage noch schlimmer. Noch gestern kamen 
per Schiff zwei schwerverwundete, von den Ra&ubern 
arg zugerichtete Leute zu unserer Dispensary. Selbst 
bei hellem Tage sind die Wege sehr unsicher. Das arme 
Volk steht ganz schutz- und wehrlos da.” 


Mit Mitleid allein ist hier nicht geholfen; 
das Mitleid muss sich in greifbarer Weise dus- 
sern. Daher schreibt uns die deutsche Ordens- 
frau, als Vorsteherin eines Waisenhauses: 


»sie haben uns schon so oft aus mancher Not ge- 
holfen durch ein giitiges Almosen und durch so man- 
ches Liebespaket. Wieviel Freude konnten wir damit 
machen, und wieviel Not lindern! Geehrter Herr Di- 
rector, heute komme ich, um recht innig um eine Weih- 
nachtsgabe zu bitten, und ich weiss, Sie werden unsere 
Bitte erfiillen.” — Wer hilft mit? 


AUS DER BUCHERWELT. 


Otto Karrer: Die Geheime Offenbarung. 184 S. Fr. 
Benziger, Einsiedeln, 1938. 


, 


ER hitte nicht schon 6fter das geheimnis- 
vollste der hl. Biicher, die Geheime Offen- 
barung, zur Hand genommen, um aus ihm Licht 
in das Dunkel der erschiitternden Weltereig- 
nisse zu erhalten. Doch vergebens war das Be- 
miihen. Die Bedeutung der ratselhaften Bilder- 
sprache des Sehers von Patmos blieb dem Leser 
unverstindlich. Da bietet sich nun Otto Kar- 
rer als Helfer und Fiihrer zum sinnvollen Lesen 
der Apokalypse an. Er weist zunachst durch 
gediegene Griinde auf die Ursache hin, warum 
dem heutigen Menschen dieses Buch ohne Er- 
klarung unverstindlich bleiben muss, wahrend 
dagegen seine Sprache und sein Sinn den ersten 
Lesern aus zahlreichen damals verbreiteten 
apokalyptischen Schriften deutlich wurde. Gar 
vieles muss man zum Vorteile dieser neuen Er- 
klarung der Geheimen Offenbarung sagen. Der 
Verfasser vermeidet absichtlich das gelehrte 
Beiwerk eines nur fiir Fachleute verstandlichen 
Kommentars. Doch erweckt er bald das volle 
Vertrauen des kundigen Lesers durch eine wis- 
senschaftliche, sachliche, iiberaus klare Erlau- 
terung des Textes, wie sie im allgemeinen bei 
den besten heutigen Erklarern ihre Zustim- 
mung gefunden hat. Auch die drucktechnische 
Anordnung im Buche (laufende Seitentiber- 
schriften mit Angabe der erklarten Abschnitte 
durch treffende Stichworte, Kapitel- und Vers- 
nummer am Rande, den einzelnen Abschnitten 
vorausgeschickte Uebersichten) macht das Le- 
sen leicht und genussreich. So hilft alles mit, 
das Eindringen in den so kunstvollen Aufbau 
der Apokalypse zu erleichtern und die fort- 
schreitende Gedankenentwicklung zu verfolgen. 
Durch Karrers Arbeit wird uns jenes Buch der 


-hl. Schrift aufs beste erschlossen, das in einer 


Zeit des neu entbrannten Kampfes gegen das 
Christentum seine besondere Bedeutung hat; 
es wird auch uns wie in den Tagen der ersten 
Christenheit, und seiner urspriinglichen Be- 
stimmung gemass, ein Buch des Trostes und 
des wiederbelebten Glaubens. Damit die Apo- 
kalypse diese ihre Bestimmung und Aufgabe 
wieder und leichter erfiille, wiinschen wir diese 
empfehlenswerte Erklarung in viele Hande. 


JOSEPH SPAETH, S.J. 


Ks ist nicht ein Nachsterbester, der dies 
schrieb, sondern Jakob Grimm, einer der her- 
vorragensten Sprachforscher aller Zeiten: 


»Kein Volk auf Erden hat eine solche Geschichte fiir 
seine Sprache wie das deutsche. Zweitausend Jahre 
reichen die Quellen zuriick in seine Vergangenheit, in 
diesen zweitausenden ist kein Jahrhundert ohne Zeug- 
nis und Denkmal. Welche dltere Sprache der Welt 
mag eine so lange Reihe von Begebenheiten aufweisen ? 
und jede an sich betrachtet vollkommnere, wie die in- 
dische oder griechische, wird sie fiir das Leben und den 


Gang der Sprache tiberhaupt in gleicher Weise lehr- 
reich sein?” 


